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THE CURRENT STATUS OF 
THE SCHNEIDER MEDIUMSHIPS 


I—Some Generalities, and a Review of 
Mr. W. J. Vinton’s Adverse Report 


By J. Matcoum Birp 


psychical research in 1882 down to 

the present, our published matter has 
leaned heavily toward the side of the sub- 
jective phenomena. Physical mediumship 
has not been ignored but it has formed 
only a small portion of the published data. 
On the mental side, we have really made 
a deal of progress. The various types of 
mediumistie cognition and of spontaneous 
cognition by persons not regularly medi- 
ums have been recognized, defined, and 


Fos: the earliest days of organized 


given names. <A large number of collateral , 


categories of phenomena, categories of 
some descriptive or theoretical value, have 
been similarly recognized, named and 
studied. Among these, just by way of illus- 
tration, we may mention prevision; mes- 
sages from living communicators; cross- 
correspondences involving simultaneous use 
of several mediums; cognition of facts 
known to no living person; with, of course, 
numerous other categories of equal inter- 
est and value. We have formulated impor- 
tant generalizations such as M. Sudre’s law 
of the collective psychism and Mr. Dud- 
ley’s recognition of the need for a physical 


or psychical link between the medium and 
the personal subject of her cognitions. We 
have made a great deal of progress and 
curiously enough, as a result we have at- 
tained a position of practical stalemate. 


Several divergent theories have been 
formed to account for the mental phe- 
nomena and to describe the mechanism 
through which they are produced. The ob- 
servations made and recorded to date are 
not sufficient to discriminate finally be- 
tween these conflicting hypotheses; and we 
find that as we go on making further ob- 
servations, we get nothing fundamentally 
new. We have a sufficient volume of pub- 
lished data, of sufficient excellence, to prove 
the occurrence of the mental phenomena; 
we have not a sufficient diversity of type 
or a sufficiently critical showing of the con- 
ditions accompanying the phenomena, to 
prove to us what causes them. The further 
amassing of similar data along the same 
lines, similarly compiled, is therefore a 
waste of time, and so long as we stick to 
the mental phenomena we find nothing that 
strikes out along new lines. 


This is not at all necessarily a permanent 
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condition. There remains a large possi- 
bility that we may ultimately discover some 
new type of mental phenomenon that pos- 
sesses critical value to the theorist; or that 
we may make some critically new discov- 
ery regarding existing types. But while 
making all reservations in behalf of these 
possibilities, the fact remains that for our 
present activities, a different type of ex- 
periment seems expedient. This different 
type stands ready and waiting to our hand: 
the physical phenomena. 

Metapsychies during the past five or ten 
years has perhaps not formulated all this 
quite so definitely as I have just formu, 
lated it, but has none the less definitely felt 
it and followed the policies which it dic- 
tates. The years of my tenure as Research 
Officer to the A. S. P. R. and Editor of its 
publications have been definitely years of 
experimentation with physical mediums. 
The pages of the JouRNAL during these 
years, now five in number, have given very 
much more space to physical phenomena, 
from both the experimental and the specu- 
lative sides, than ever before. I hope that 
we have succeeded in making a contribu- 
tion of definite value to psychical research, 
one that will ultimately enable us to turn 
back to the more intrinsically important 
cognitive phenomena with new knowledge 
and fresh evidence for the solution of the 
broader problems which these present, and 
which we have not been able to solve from 
the accumulated data of subjective medium- 
ships and spontaneous cognitions. 

This turning. toward the physical phe- 
nomena is a step which I think we should 
have taken in any event; but one that has 
been rendered easy by the existence dur- 
ing the past decade of several outstand- 
ing physical cases. That one of these has 
had its locale in America and that I have 
enjoyed extreme advantages of observa- 
tion and of general contact with it is suffi- 
ciently well known. Equally we are all 
aware that the one case which ean plau- 
sibly dispute, with that of Margery, the 
position as leading example of contempo- 
raneous physical mediumship has been the 
double-barreled case of the Schneider 
brothers. 

With no intent to review in detail the 
history of these two young men, we may 
recall that Willy, the elder brother, was 
first brought into publie view by the Baron 
von Schrenck Notzing, and that seances 
held with him constitute a goodly portion 
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of the Baron’s monumental work, The Phe- 
nomena of Materwlization. In past issues 
of this JourNAL there has been given much 
of the essential details of the case. Kapi- 
tan Kogelnik has told us (March, 1926; p. 
145) of the early history of Willy’s medi- 
umship; Mr. Price (August, 1925, p. 420; 
January, 1926, p. 18) has described typi- 
eal seances; and Professor Thirring has 
given us (December, 1925; p. 620) an in- 
sight into some of the collateral aspects of 
the case. It will also be recalled that Willy 
was the medium whose phenomena led te 
the celebrated manifesto (Revue Metapsy- 
chique, November-December, 1922; p. 385) 
of the hundred scientists whom Schrenck 
had had at his seances and who attested 
their belief in the reality of the teleplasm. 
But perhaps of more importance than any 
other episode in Willy’s history, to Eng- 
lish speaking critics, is the pronouncement 
(Journal, S. P. R., October, 1922; p. 359. 
Reprinted, JourNAL, A. 8. P. R, December, 
1922; p. 687) by Messrs. Dingwall and 
Price, following their Munich expedition 
of May, 1922. These two gentlemen found 
it ‘‘reasonable to suppose’’ that ‘‘super- 
normal agencies’’ were involved, ‘‘the na- 
ture of these agencies being unknown.”’ It 
is perhaps worth while to quote further 
their report: 


‘*In conclusion, I [Dingwall speaking], 
would remind you that this case stands al- 
most alone in the history of mediumship 
[the Margery case did not exist at this 
date]. With Palladino the control was 
difficult and phenomena usually occurred 
within a short distance from her, except on 
certain memorable occasions. With Eva 
C. the control is even more difficult, espe- 
cially as the quantity and magnitude of 
the phenomena tend to diminish in pro- 
portion to the strictness of that control. 
With Kathleen Goligher in Belfast, Dr. 
Crawford attempted the well-nigh hope- 
less task of controlling seven mediums, 
finally ending by controlling one, and her 
ineffectually. With Linda Gazerra the con- 
trol was even more difficult than with Eva 
C., and with Kluski as difficult as with 
Linda Gazerra. Indeed I cannot remember 
any medium who submits to such a control 
as does Willy. No knowledge of deception 
is really necessary as long as he sits for 
his present phenomena and not for tele- 
plasm. Held as he is by two persons and 
outlined by luminous pins, escape is impos- 
sible, and useless were it possible. No 











‘yiends of the medium are present, the sit- 
t-rs comprising either savants or personal 
viends of Dr. von Schrenck. The most 
»owerful phenomena occur inside a gauze 
age, the only side opening to which is 
avay from the medium and the sitters. 
‘he phenomena rarely occur near the me- 

um and are sometimes five feet distant 
‘rom him. Confederacy alone is possible 

d that theory involves us in greater dif- 
pculties than does the acceptance of the 
pilenomena as genuine.’’ (My italics— 
i. M. B.) 

When Willy went to London, the phe- 
nomena were not so brilliant but the pub- 
ished report (Proceedings, S. P. R., Part 
97, Vol. XXXVI January, 1926; reviewed 
this JOURNAL, September, 1926; p. 572) 
was hardly less definite in its endorsement 
of the validity of the ease. By this time, 
Willy was rather fading out of the picture 
in favor of his younger brother. Rudi’s 
mediumship has always been recognized as 
a continuation of Willy’s, the phenomena 
and the conditions and even the spirit con- 
trols being largely the same for the two 
boys and the same conclusions being ap- 
plied to the two by practically everybody 
who has sat with both. And while Rudi 
has not been made the subject of extensive 
connected study to the same degree as his 
elder brother, it has been evident, since 
Mr. Price’s initial report on the newer case 
(this JouRNAL, January, 1926; p. 18), that 
Rudi’s mediumship was of the same out- 
standing interest as Willy’s. Any doubts 
in this direction would have been dispelled 
by the account (this JouRNAL, November, 
1926; p. 641) of the phenomena obtained 
when Mr. Price took a couple of promi- 
nent English newspaper men with him to 
Braunau. M. Sudre (July, 1927; p. 395) 


has seen the mediumship and been strongly. 


impressed. Dr. Gruber (May and June, 
1926; pp. 279, 342) has taken his experi- 
ence with the two boys as the text for an 
important contribution to psychical theory. 
There has been the widest disposition to re- 
sard the two eases as of course valid; there 
has been the strongest indication in the 
published matter to which I have here re- 
‘erred that they are in fact inescapably 
valid. If they are so, they are of course 
among the most important cases ever pre- 
sented to metapsychies. 


Now all of the chronicles listed above are 
in Substantial agreement as to the general 
nature of the phenomena. All are in ac- 
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cord as to the complete hopelessness of any 
attempt on the medium’s part to defeat 
the control. All are in accord on the prop- 
osition that the seance-room illumination, 
while perhaps not all that one would on 
general principles like to have, is very 
much better than what one is accustomed 
in practice to getting. 

Evidently, if one possess the incurably 
and imperviously skeptical disposition to 
reject the phenomena at all costs and re- 
gardless of all favorable factors, Dingwall’s 
remarks about confederacy afford the one 
and only path over which such rejection 
may be engineered. The medium is under 
a control which cannot conceivably be de- 
feated, and as Dingwall points out, in many 
instances even if he could escape it would 
avail him nothing to do so. The medium 
therefore does not produce the phenomena 
by normal means. If one’s state of mind 
requires one to view the phenomena as in 
the nature of things necessarily produced 
normally by somebody, that somebody has 
got to be some other person than the 
medium. 

If one examine the records cited above 
for material favorable to the assumption 
that they are so produced, I think the first 
factor that will strike a critic of any in- 
genuity is the fact that always, if he so 
wishes, he may look upon the medium as 
controlling the chief investigator, rather 
than upon that investigator as controlling 
the medium. Let us review briefly the rec- 
ords published in our own pages. In June, 
1925, we find Willy under the control (this 
JOURNAL, August, 1925; p. 431) of Miss 
Walker and Mr. Price. Mr. Price thinks 
that ‘‘the most skeptical reader will agree 
that Willy could not move a muscle with- 
out the controllers’ becoming immediately 
aware of the fact;’’ but this same skeptic 
will probably feel also that the barrage of 
arms and legs described as constituting the 
eontrol was of such nature that the con- 
trollers could neither move a muscle with- 
out the medium’s becoming immediately 
aware. The account given by Mr. Price of 
his experiences in controlling during Octo- 
ber, 1925 (this JourNAL, January, 1926; 
pp. 24, 29, ete.) will support more extensive 
quotation : 

‘‘T placed Willy’s hands upon his 
thighs,’’ says Mr. Price, ‘‘and firmly 
gripped his wrists, where I could count his 
pulse-beats. His legs I placed in front of 
my chair, and pressed them hard up 
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against the wood with my legs. His legs 
and feet were in a vise-like grip.’’ And, 
on the next night: ‘‘The control of the 
hands and feet was exactly as described in 
the report of the last seance.... As far 
as possible, I took the times and pulse- 
rates, but Willy’s body was in an almost 
constant state of motion—often violent mo- 
tion, and my task was rendered difficult 
on this account.’’ 

In April, 1926, with Rudi serving as the 
medium and his brother Karl in the circle 
at the other side of Mr. Price, we read 
(this JOURNAL, November, 1926, p. 645 ff.) : 
‘‘T had placed Rudi’s chair at about an 
angle of twenty-five degrees to my own. 
L pushed his feet and his legs hard up 
against his own chair, and placed my legs 
hard against his, the soles of my feet being 
pressed upon his boots. I then placed his 
hands firmly upon my thighs, and gripped 
his two wrists with my two hands. It will 
be realized that the slightest movement of 
the medium was at once transmitted to me. 
Karl then linked his right arm in my left.’’ 
(My italies—J. M. B.) 

Now it is very evident that while Mr. 
Price can amply testify about the activi- 
ties of the ostensible medium at these se- 
ances, if there is fraud by any other per- 
son present, with the medium’s knowledge, 
the mutual control existing between the me- 
dium and the chief investigator would make 
it impossible for the latter to get any evi- 
dence save through the eye and the ear. 
That he will never get it through his ears 
may be taken for granted, in view of the 
fearful racket which the Olga control ex- 
acts from the sitters at all critical mo- 
ments. That he will get it visually might 
well appear as a possibility in the light of 
a careful reading of the records from which 
I abstract above, for at most of these se- 
ances there was a rather excellent degree 
of illumination. Nevertheless, and what- 
ever the more reasonable critic may be- 
lieve, it is evident that attack upon these 
phenomena by the more exacting critic 
is going to take precisely this angle. Such 
a critic is going to say something like this: 

‘*You have shown that always the lead- 
ing investigator is honored by being put 
in eontrol of the medium—which means, 
under the medium’s control. You have 
admitted that conditions are deliberately 
set up which would prevent his hearing 
anything, and you have granted that the 
entire room is not satisfactorily illumi- 
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nated, so that with proper skill a confed- 
erate could doubtless enter and operate 
without the chief investigator’s knowledge. 
That is evidently all there is to it. The 
medium is innocent, of course; he does 
nothing because he does not need to c: 
anything.’’ 
* * * * * 

I think there is little point in concealing 
from the readers of PsycuicaL REsEARCiI 
the fact that for something like four years, 
now, ‘there has been ‘iin ecireulation the 
strongest sort of whispered anti-Schneidcr 
propaganda, based upon this concept of « 
confederate who enters the room clandes- 
tinely, who is not one of the accredited 
sitters, who is not known to be there, and 
who escapes before normal illumination is 
restored at the end. This campaign ulti- 
mately resulted in publication of the 
strongest and most definite adverse report 
imaginable, by a sitter; and it came to play 
the major role in a visit which I myself 
made to Braunau in October, 1927, after 
the Paris Congress. The theory of fraud 
around which it revolves is the only one 
that can conceivably be brought to bear 
against either of these mediumships; and 
I shall in the end present a considerable 
amount of evidence that, in single seances, 
this theory is realized. It therefore is nec- 
essary for me to say a few words about the 
theory’s genesis. 

Mr. Dingwall has a record of self-re- 
versal which is not a pleasing one. It 
is not a novelty to find him leaving the 
seance-room with loud protestations of the 
impossibility of any theory of fraud, only 
to turn up days or weeks or months later 
with such a theory upon which he pins his 
complete faith as representing the facts. 
In the Schneider matter it was to have 
been rather easily predicted by one who 
knows him that in the end he would come 
to regret and probably to repudiate the 
pronouncement which I have quoted on 
page 353. We have seen him writing to 
Schrenck and attaching the adjective ‘‘irre- 
proachable’’ to the control under which 
Margery sat for him, and within a few 
weeks (this JourNAL, April, June, 1926; 
pp. 226, 309ff.) applying to it a perfectly 
definite reproach of such nature that it 
could not possibly be regarded as some- 
thing which had at first escaped his atten- 
tion. I violate no confidence and tell 
nothing which is not generally known in 
the inner circles of psychical research when 











| say that throughout 1926, 1927 and 1928 
ngwall was talking about the Willy and 
idi mediumships in terms of confederacy 
d of complete normality; and that the 
re he talked the more self-convineed he 
came. When he talked to me in this way 
ring the fall of 1927, I tried to get him 
tell me just what disposition he makes, 
his own mind, of his Munich report and 
dorsement. I was unsuccessful in this 
empt, other than to draw the general 
nelusion that his attitude is consistently 

_ at of a person who honestly believes that 

never made such a report. I was, as 

remarked in this JouRNAL for June, 1929 

yp. 323-4) very much struck with the ex- 
raordinary emotional reaction which Ding- 

all showed to the hypothesis of fraud and 

to the (at that date—October, 1927) newly 
achieved possibility of applying it to the 
Sehneider eases. All of which is perhaps 
a little off the main track; but still, I think, 
of strong interest in view of the way in 
which Dingwall is father of this oblique 
hypothesis and the way in which hyper- 
skeptical persons all over the world have 
adopted it. 

Further, Dingwall is individually and 
admittedly responsible for the one outbreak 
into print which this hypothesis has en- 
joyed: the report by Mr. Warren Jay Vin- 
ton in Psyche for April, 1927. Vinton 
went to Braunau with Dingwall and was 
introdueed to the Schneiders by Dingwall. 
He and Mrs. Vinton remained in Braunau 
some three weeks and had in all a total 
of ten seanees according to their own 
count, or nine according to that in the 
Schneider ‘‘ protocol book.’’ Four of these 
were with Willy and the rest with Rudi. 
The report published in Psyche makes the 
detailed and categorical charge of fraud 


through eonfederacy. The confederate is’ 


stated to be not one of the sitters, but an 
invader. He progresses by easy stages 
around two sides of the room, ultimately 
arriving in the eabinet. He does his work 
and eseapes by the same route over which 
he came. 

The eireumstances of Vinton’s publiea- 
tion are a bit intriguing, to say the least. 
ilis name appears as Associate Editor of 
Psyche (a quarterly), on the five issues 
rom April, 1926, to April, 1927, inelu- 
sive. Nobody so far as I ean learn had 
ver before heard of him as a psychologist 
’ psychical researcher. I do not find him 
in Who’s Who but am informed by a mu- 
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tual acquaintance that he is an astronomer, 
and an American. The first and last ar- 
ticle in Psyche carrying his name is the 
Schneider report, appearing in April, 1927; 
and in the issue of July, 1927, immediate- 
ly following, his name as member of the 
staff is missing without explanation. It 
seems to be a fact that the Braunau ex- 
pedition was inspired by Dingwall and 
that the theory of confederacy by invasion 
was born in advance in London rather than 
in the seance room or as the result of ma- 
ture deliberation after the seances. It is 
a theory which obviously does great vio- 
lence to published accounts of sittings 
given in Braunau to other investigators. 
Nevertheless, there it is: the man had ten 
(or was it only nine?) seances; he tells 
the story of these in considerable detail and 
he does not conceal the presence of other 
English-speaking sitters, independent of 
himself, of whom the most noteworthy were 
Mr. and Mrs. William Cannon, of this 
Society, who attended two of his seances 
and were greatly impressed by the phe- 
nomena. His story hangs together pretty 
well, however much it may be at vari- 
ance with other stories of other ‘sittings; 
and in spite of the unfavorable factors 
which I have adduced, I do not see how 
any serious critic can read it without some 
sense of misgiving. We have had eases 
before which were apparently genuine to- 
day and fraudulent tomorrow; and one can 
hardly escape the question, in the presence 
of Vinton’s article: ‘‘Is the Rudi medium- 
ship one of these?’’ 


If it be so, it becomes evident, not alone 
from Vinton’s text but from the general 
considerations set down above and from 
the entire literature of the ease, that 
whether we deal with complete fraud or 
partial fraud, with constant fraud or spo- 
radie fraud, it must be a fraud of con- 
federacy. The medium is and always has 
been reported as under adequate control. 
So far as Schrenck alone is responsible for 
these reports I think we are entitled to 
reservations; for those of us who are not 
dazzled by Schrenck’s position as the auto- 
erat of psychical research have always been 
aware of weaknesses in his procedure. He 
has always allowed himself to be swayed 
by the desire that the phenomena be ad- 
judged valid, and he has at times commit- 
ted the most extraordinary improprieties 
in the way of suppressing unfavorable evi- 
dence which he deemed it inexpedient to 
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publish. When such evidence has not been 
capable of suppression, his attitude toward 
it has not been such as to inspire confi- 
dence. I cite only the single episode of 
the Eva C. teleplasmic ‘‘materialization’’ 
which looked like a paper cutting and which 
carried a plainly visible headpiece from le 
Miroir, Paris journal, Schrenck recording 
the facts with the bare-faced statement: 
‘*T cannot form any opinion on this curi- 
ous result;’’ and the very extraordinary 
Karl Weber report which he presented to 
the Paris Congress, completely concealing 
the fact that the medium was the notorious 
Karl Kraus. 

But the Schneider mediumships have not 
been in any sense dependent upon 
Schrenck’s unsupported testimony. The 
manifesto of the hundred-and-some-odd sci- 
entists is a most formidable document. And 
so far as the phenomena presented to Price 
and Dingwall in Munich are concerned, I 
do not see the slightest excuse for the 
oblique hypothesis. ‘If these were fraud- 
ulent, Schrenck’s active confederacy would 
have been neeessary, but even with this, 
one would be far from certain that the re- 
corded effects could have been got. I have 
no patience with the viewpoint that the 
moment you import doubts into the ease, 
as of today, you automatically throw out 
of court all the phenomena recorded in the 
past. It is always necessary to re-examine 
the past phenomena in the light of late 
discoveries ; but that is as far as incredulity 
is privileged to go. 

When we thus re-examine the bulk of 
the Schneider phenomena, we come to a 
somewhat different situation from that 
existing in the more positive of the Munich 
seances such as those cited favorably in the 
preceding paragraph. The routine seat 
of the mediumships has been the Braunau 
flat of Schneider, pere. As cited above, 
Price and Sudre and others have reported 
extensively in the pages of this JouRNAL 
on the phenomena there obtained under 
routine conditions. The only difficulty in 
accepting these phenomena as valid arises 
out of the fact that, as Dingwall so strong- 
ly emphasizes whenever he speaks of them, 
they are always precisely the sort of things 
that confederacy from within the cabinet 
could and would produce. Put an unau- 
thorized invader in the cabinet, assume that 
he can enter and escape undetected and 
that his presence during the seance will go 
unobserved; and as a matter of course all 
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that is reported would occur. So security 
is not automatic, as the more enthusiastic 
reporters would have us imagine; it rests 
with the sufficiency of the conditions and 
with the accuracy of the reporting. 


Mr. Price’s reports of the seating ar- 
rangements, the conditions of lighting, etc., 
will not be seriously attacked. He tells us 
of phenomena of which it is peculiarly true 
that confederacy from within the cabinet 
would constitute an explanation, but of 
which it is also peculiarly true that the 
unobserved entry, working and escape of 
such a confederate would appear hopeless- 
ly out of the question. Messrs. De Wyckoff 
and Holmyard, of this Society, have been 
present at some of the seances covered by 
these remarks, and in conversation with 
me have endorsed in the strongest possible 
terms the printed aceount of the phe- 
nomena and of the illumination. The lat- 
ter is of course the critical factor. Mr. 
Price tells us that throughout the seance 
he could plainly see the outlines of all the 
sitters; Messrs. Holmyard and De Wyckoff 
substantiate this emphatically; Mr. Holm- 
yard made detailed notes without any dif- 
ficulty ; and London newspaper men whom 
we may assume to be rather hard-headed 
have gone to Braunau with Mr. Price and 
accepted the phenomena without reserva- 
tion. We shall see when we come to Mr. 
Vinton’s story that his account of the fun- 
damental conditions is so wholly at vari- 
ance with Mr. Price’s as to give us a totally 
different picture. We shall check my own 
experience against these two divergent ac- 
counts of what happens to you when you 
go to Braunau, and we shall reach a judg- 
ment as to whether one group of reporters 
is mistaken, or whether the Braunau per- 
formance presents two wholly distinct 
aspects. 

The entire case, prior to the appearance 
of the Vinton article, has been adequately 
dealt with in the articles which we have 
presented to the readers of this JOURNAL, 
and I shall not review these. I have cited 
them all by date and page, and the com- 
plete outline history of the case is made 
available by these citations, to the date at 
which there arises the question: are the 
new and ‘contradictory. reports to be ac- 
cepted as superseding the old ones? I do 
not propose to reproduce in full Mr. Vin- 
ton’s article which brings this question out 
into the open. But as the most economical 
means of reproducing the current Braunau 
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atmosphere and outlining exactly what is 
suspected and charged against the Schnei- 
‘family, I shall reproduce some consid- 
ble parts of it, verbatim or in abstract, 
follows: 
* * He HK * 


| [Vinton] am convinced that no case 
of alleged supernormal phenomena ean be 

died in vacuo, but ean only be truly ap- 

ised and understood against the back- 
und of those concerned in it. For this 
son I collected all the information, all 

» gossip, and all the talk (however in- 
edible) vouchsafed by the Schneider 
Family. 

Braunau is a quiet little town of five 
thousand inhabitants, lying on the south 
bank of the Inn, which here forms the 
boundary between Austria and Bavaria. 
The Schneiders live in three rooms on the 
second floor of a very old and rambling 
house facing the market square. One room, 
very long and narrow, serves as a living, 
dining, and sleeping room; it is entered 
directly from the stairhall, and at the west 
end has two windows overlooking the 
square. It is in this room that the seances 
are held. South of this and parallel to it 
is a small and narrow bedroom likewise 
overlooking the square; east of this last 
room, but without an exterior window, is 
a very small room where Mother Schneider 
does the family washing and cooking. All 
the rooms are crowded with furniture typi- 
eal of a humble working-class family. 

Father (Josef) Schneider is the moving 
spirit as well as the titular head of this 
family in which mediumship is so prolific. 
He is a solid, kleim-burgerlich citizen, 56 
years of age, a typesetter who has for many 
years been employed at the principal print- 
ing office and weekly paper of Braunau. 


My first impression was that Father Schnei- 


der was shrewd, yet open-hearted and es- 
sentially sineere; but long before I left 
Braunau I had to revise this opinion. I 
discovered a sly, erafty look in his eye, 
and found evidence of a similar tendency 
in his behavior. He is extremely stubborn 
and overbearing, and inordinately proud 
of the Schneider mediumship. He delights 
in parading his foreign visitors along the 
main street or sitting with them over a 


stein of beer in the front window of the 
inn 


Mother: (Elise) Schneider is 54 years old, 
the small, worn mother of a large family, 


deprecatingly humble in her manner; while 


Father Schneider treats his visitors as 
equals, Mother Schneider kisses their 
hands. From first to last she seemed guile- 
less and innocent of all deep planning; she 
drifted passively in the wake of the family 
activity. 

Karl Schneider, 30 years of age, the old- 
est surviving son, lives with his wife a few 
blocks away. He is a photographer by 
trade, but at present is the underpaid clerk 
to Major Kalifius, of whom more later. 
Karl combines his mother’s humility with 
his father’s slyness. He himself is a me- 
dium, but acts only as accessory to his 
more famous brothers, Willy and Rudi. He 
is completely dominated by his father and 
by his wife, Frau Rosa. Five years young- 
er than Karl, Rosa is a significant member 
of the family; she does her best to dom- 
inate it. She is in perpetual conflict with 
Father Schneider, yet bound to him by the 
common interests of the group. She in- 
tensely resents Karl’s subordinate position ; 
in a moment of confidence she told me that 
Father Schneider had definitely promised : 
‘“When Rudi leaves Braunau to go into 
business, Karl can be the medium.’’ I also 
heard that Karl and Rosa were practising 
mediumship outside the family, preparing, 
if need be, to launch a circle of their own. 

Hans, 28 years of age, is also married, 
but not much in evidence at the Schneider 
household. Fritzl, 27 years old, a steady- 
going railroad employee, likewise married 
and living away from home, was very little 
in evidence. 

With the next son, Willy, aged 23, we 
come to the foundation-stone of the Schnei- 
der mediumship. [His story, as told by Vin- 
ton, duplicates what Kogelnik has told the 
readers of Psycnic RESEARCH and so may 
be omitted here.] His Olga control trans- 
ferred her allegiance to Rudi when he de- 
veloped mediumistie powers, and Willy is 
now ministered to by a male ‘“‘spirit,’’ 
Otto. 

Father Schneider, so he told me, re- 
corded all the early development of Willy’s 
mediumship day by day in great detail. 
Unfortunately, however, he loaned this pro- 
tocol book to Dr. Holub of Vienna, who 
died shortly thereafter—and this vitally 
important document was never seen again. 

Willy is a eryptie personality, closed 
within himself, moody and evasive. He 
seemed perpetually worried and oppressed. 
He once diseussed his future with me; he 
really intended to give up mediumship ; he 
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was about to start his professional career 
as a dentist, and how could the two go 
on together? And anyhow he was sick 
and tired of being a medium. I often felt 
that he was just on the point of disclosing 
his situation to me much more frankly— 
but he never did. 

Franz, the next brother, aged 21, least 
enterprising member of the family, lives at 
home. It was noteworthy that he never 
joined the circle. He was seldom present 
when a seance began, but was almost cer- 
tain to turn up before it was over, and be 
found in the back of the room when the 
white light was turned on. 

Rudi, the youngest and most attractive 
of the children, is a happy, clean-cut boy 
of eighteen. He lives at home and is an 
unpaid apprentice at a local machine re- 
pair-shop. 

One other habitual member of the cirele, 
as constituted nowadays, demands atten- 
tion. Major Kalifius (to whom Karl is 
clerk), a huge, blustering army-officer, has 
in some way secured a dominating position 
in the circle; when he is there Father 
Schneider leaves the direction of the sit- 
ting almost entirely in his hands. By sheer 
bulk and rough-shod authority the Major 
can swing the seance along almost as he 
wills. 


| We may omit the list of dates and 
sitters which Vinton now gives. He goes 
on to say that| except for the last two, 


these seances were in marked contrast to 
the exasperatingly slow and unproductive 
sittings in London. My first three seances 
| Vinton speaking, as throughout, here] 
were so exciting and I was so busy watch- 
ing that I could not take notes during the 
seance itself. Experience soon taught me, 
however, that it is imperative to have a 
meticulously correct, and above all accu- 
rately chronological record of the phe- 
nomena and all attendant circumstances; 
notes made after a sitting are of little use 
for critical purposes. [The italics here are 
Vinton’s. | 

As regards these first three seances, then, 
[ will merely give a description of the prep- 
arations, the same for all seances, and a 
general idea of the type of phenomena pro- 
duced. [All this is sufficiently familiar to 
present readers, and is omitted with the 
statement that the phenomena were the 
typical ones of telekinesis with a tangible 
teleplastic terminal. After this description, 
Vinton goes on:| 
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1 have tried to convey the impressions 


I received in the first three seances. They 
produced a strange mixture of feeling.. 
The darkness, the tense anticipation, th. 
uncanny activity of the mediums, the suv- 
gestion of supernatural personalities cow.- 
ing and going—all these worked on m. 
emotions and made me half believe in tie 
supernormal, But at the same time m, 
critical self noted the triviality of the ph: 

nomena, the ease with which they could b- 
produced by a confederate behind the cu.- 
tains, and the complete absence of any 
phenomenon in and of itself supernorma’. 
At the end of each seance, though emotion- 
ally disturbed, I was left with a sceptica! 
feeling that the whole business had beeu 
mere horseplay. 


Yet the next day, on visiting Mother 
Schneider and Frau Rosa, it seemed im- 
possible that such simple, kind-hearted 
people could practise an élaborate decep- 
tion. On evenings when there were no 
seances, Father and Mother Schneider, 
Karl and Rosa, Willy and Rudi almost in- 
variably had dinner with me, and after- 
wards, over our beer, we discussed the 
theory of mediumship. [He gives several 
hundred words to the philosophies ad- 
vanced by the various members of the 
family, and to their anecdotes about what 
they had got when he wasn’t there; then 
goes on:| An evening of such talk left me 
more puzzled, more emotionally inclined to 
belief, than did a seance itself. If all this 
was decéption how could these simple peo- 
ple discuss it so earnestly, at such length, 
and so consistently? But I remembered 
that onee I had to assume temporarily a 
character other than my own; within an 
hour I had so felt myself into this part that 
I talked, acted, and even wept, naturally 
and with full conviction. Had not the 
Schneiders, after many years, almost come 
to believe their own stories? 


THE ConpITIONS IMPOSED AT SEANCES. 


But I had come to see phenomena, not 
listen to tales, however well-told and con- 
sistent. Turning to the seances themselves, 
what evidence was there of any super- 
normal activity ? 

If we examine the seance conditions, we 
will see that they themselves are suspicious. 
They are such as to make observation exces- 
sively difficult, and to make the direct dis- 
covery of fraud practically impossible. 
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\We may note, to begin with, that the 
control is generally assigned to the most 
skeptieal observer present; yet in this very 
position of control he is himself more 
cileetively controlled than is the medium. 
lis feet are wedged between the legs of his 

ir, with the medium’s feet between his; 

; hands are gripped by the medium, and 
a: critical moments he is so frantically held 
‘hat it would be absolutely impossible to 
‘vce a hand for exploration. 

The other observers are also well-con- 
trolled, though with less physical force. 

ieir hands are held by neighbors, and feet 

generally in contact. Occasionally, 
when the spirit so commands, hands are 
clasped more tightly than ever, and a rigid 
control of feet is insisted upon. It was only 
after three seances that I was allowed to sit 
at the south end of the circle and have my 
right hand free for note-taking. Even this 
was a limited freedom; my left hand was 
always held by my neighbor’s left, my 
right arm thus had to lie under his left 
arm and eould never stray far. Once I 
ventured to reach out with my left foot 
and hook it around the leg of the little 
table. When the usual table movements 
began this was soon remarked, and a few 
moments later ‘‘Olga’’ peremptorily or- 
dered both my feet into contact with my 
neighbor’s. 

The sense of touch is thus immobilized ; 
no hand or foot can be freed for explora- 
tion either inside or outside the cirele. 

The sense of hearing is as effectively sup- 
pressed. Most of the time, and especially at 
critical moments, singing or loud eonversa- 


tion is demanded. The hubbub is so great 
that even comparatively loud noises ean not 
be heard. 


Taste and smell are obviously useless at 
a seance, ' 

Sight alone remains to give any clue as 
fo what is going on, and even sight is 
greatly restricted under seance conditions. 
The amount of light allowed is always ex- 
tremely low. Dim red light, while itself 
giving an impression of luminescence, is by 
far the least favorable color for the illumi- 
nation and observation of other objects. 
Moreover, the lamp was directly in our 
eves, making them less sensitive to every- 
thing else. And being the only alleviation 
of the oppressive darkness it tended to 
focus our attention in its direction. As if 
this were not enough, we were almost in- 
variably asked, soon after the seance began, 
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to hang a cloth over the side of the lamp 
nearest the medium, cutting off every last 
ray in his direction. 


The average sitter doubtless has the im- 
pression that a fair amount of light is 
allowed, because of the glow of the red 
lamp, and especially because of thr 
prominence of the pale phosphorescent 
light-strips on the curtains and the phos- 
phorescent playthings on the little table. 
But this feeling of light is deceptive. The 
actual light emitted by the Schneiders’ 
phosphorescent paint was not strong enough 
to illumine even the nearest object ; it only 
served to hold attention on these luminous 
objects to the exclusion of any non-luminous 
thing near them. 


I took pains to observe what could actu- 
ally be seen in the seance room. My white 
note-book, eight inches square, placed on 
the little table directly underneath the red 
light could only be seen as a dim blur, with- 
out definite form or edges. The ‘‘spirit’’ 
hand as generally seen was but the vaguest 
moving blur; only when close under the 
lamp could its fingers be distinguished. 
Outside the immediate vicinity of the red 
lamp nothing was visible; I could not even 
glimpse the conspicuous white dress of a 
sitter across the cirele when the rheostat 
was turned low. 

We must remember further that the floor 
inside the circle and cabinet is covered with 
black cloths, that the little table is similarly 
covered, and the curtains themselves are a 
dull black. In the obseurity and against 
such a background the movement of any 
black or even dull-colored object could go 
forward without the slightest chance of de- 
tection. 

And not only are the physical conditions 
so minimal ; the psychological situation also 
militates against clear observation. The 
darkness, the weird atmosphere, and the 
medium’s unwholesome behavior are emo- 
tionally disturbing. The controller is ex- 
hausted by following the medium’s frenzied 
movements, and the note-taker is preoceu- 
pied with writing in the dark. The atten- 
tion of everyone is strained to the last 
degree in seeing even those phenomena 
which are meant to be seen, and this ten- 
sion is aggravated by the fatigue of con- 
tinual talking and singing. 

A reason is always fortheoming for 
every condition demanded. Hands and feet 
are kept in contact so that ‘‘force’’ can 
be drawn by the medium from the whole 
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circle. Moreover, any tactual exploration 
of the phenomena is declared inadmissible ; 
‘*teleplasm’’ is of so sensitive, tenuous, and 
fugitive a nature that it cannot be handled. 
Any contact with it is apt gravely to injure 
the medium; if its connection with him 
were broken it could never return to his 
body ; he would presumably be left missing 
in some part, and in an extreme case death 
might result. Yet this substance which 
shuns the slightest touch is robust enough 
to brandish a heavy shoe, or overturn a 
table. And though we were forbidden to 
touch teleplasm, the teleplasm touched us. 

Another strange property of ‘‘teleplasm’”’ 
is that it does not bear thinking about. If 
we concentrate on it, the atmosphere be- 
comes too tense for the ‘‘force’’ to work. 
Hence we have to distract our attention by 
singing and chattering at the top of our 
voices. ‘*‘Teleplasm’’ can stand an unholy 
racket, but never silence. 

And of course white light is anathema. 
Even a fair amount of red light is exces- 
sively prejudicial to this delicate substance, 
and we are told that the phenomena would 
be much stronger in complete darkness. 

All this theory of ‘‘teleplasm’’ may be 
true, but at the same time it is significant 
that every one of the conditions imposed 
seems especially designed for the successful 
concealment of fraud. 

If we accept these conditions, we can 
never hope to catch a confederate, never 
take fraud red-handed. Yet if we are to 


investigate ‘‘teleplasm’’ at all we must 
grant the conditions which those most 


familiar with it insist are indispensable for 
its activity. To refuse these conditions 
would have one sure and certain result— 
no phenomena would be produced for in- 
vestigation. We must accept the conditions, 
and learn what we can despite them. 

Why are conditions never violently 
broken? When the observer is finally con- 
vineed that a confederate is in the cabinet 
a few feet from him, what is it that still 
keeps him in his chair? First, there is a 
feeling that he must play the game. He is 
the guest of the Schneiders; their friendli- 
ness and trust disarm him; it is almost 
unthinkable to take open and violent steps 
which may result in their exposure. More- 
over, one breach of the rules might well fail 
to effect an exposure; everything is so ar- 
ranged that it is impossible to know just 
where to grab; in the darkness and con- 
fusion a confederate waduld have 


every 
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chance of escaping from the room. And one 
such breach would end the investigation 
forever. Finally, there was always the 
possibility—more and more remote as the 
seances went on—that ‘“‘teleplasm’’ did 
stream from the medium, and that to seize 
it or turn on white light would injure him. 

It was for these reasons that I attempted 
no violent exposure. Instead, I let evenis 
take their course, introduced such changes 
and such additional controls as were agreed 
to by the Schneiders, and from the result- 
ing changes in phenomena deduced the 
modus operandi. 


No PHENOMENA SUPERNORMAL IN THEM- 
SELVES. 


Judging from my first three seances, 
what reason was there to believe in any 
supernormal activity ? 

In the first place, I had seen no phe- 
nomenon which in and of itself was super- 
normal, and for convenience I may add 
that I saw none in the course of subsequent 
sittings. Time after time I asked to have 
the ‘‘spirit’’ hand melt away within my 
grasp; time after time this was promised, 
but I was never allowed even to grasp the 
hand. A complete levitation of the medium 
was twice promised, the ‘‘foree’’ was 
especially vigorous on those evenings, yet 
the levitation was a dismal failure. I offered 
‘*Olga’’ a sealed pack of cards, but she did 
not succeed in abstracting one. I sealed 
a cigar ease, and suggested that ‘‘Olga”’ 
put a cigar into it. She told me to lay 
both inside the cabinet and she would trv; 
but after ten minutes the cigar was thrown 
out into the room, and ‘‘Olga’’ said it 
would be much more to the point if Father 
Schneider smoked it. I repeatedly asked, 
and always in vain, to have some significant 
phenomenon produced at more than arm’s 
reach from the cabinet, that is, beyond the 
reach of a confederate sheltered within the 
curtains. 


PosstsLE NORMAL AGENTS. 


Since the phenomena were never intrins?- 
cally supernormal, the only logical reason 
for believing them supernormal would have 
been an absolute assurance that no normal 
means were used in their production. What 
normal means could conceivably have been 
employed, and have we any assurance that 
they were not so employed? The possible 
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agents were: 1. The medium, 2. Karl, 


Other persons sitting in the cirele, 
Persons in the room beyond the circle, 
A confederate in or about the cabinet. 

\Ve shall, in a moment, examine these pos- 
ilities in turn. 


We must not, however, make the mistake 
' supposing that only one of these possi- 
bilities was likely to be employed at any 

ven seance. Combinations and permuta- 

ns were to be looked for from so resouree- 

| a family as the Schneiders. Nor was it 
to be supposed that the same appearance 
would invariably be produced by the same 
means. Sueh a supposition is a common 
pitfall of psychic investigators. For in- 
stanee, the phenomena almost always began 
with eurtain movements which generally 
inereased in a steady crescendo until the 
appearance of the hand; to assume that the 
curtain movements throughout were always 
produced in the same way might lead to 
the untenable conclusion that the hand- 
producing entity hac been present in the 
cabinet from the first. It was quite possi- 
ble, if deception was being practised, that 
the eurtain movements were initiated in 
one manner, and that this manipulation 
was later taken over by a confederate on 
entering the cabinet; it would have been 
impossible for an observer to detect any 
transition point. 

1. We may at once acquit the medium of 
responsibility for the bulk of the phe- 
nomena. To be sure, even under the best 
control, he could have blown the curtains, 
or moved them with his elbow or head 
during his violent spasms. Willy was seen 
doing this in at least two seances. Under 
strict eontrol, a hand or foot might also 
have been freed for an instant; under less 
experienced control, he could certainly 
have gotten a hand away, and even half 
lifted himself out of his chair; under con- 
federate control, he could have freed him- 
self for a considerable activity. But the 
bulk of the phenomena were clearly beyond 
him. In general, I believe the medium 
served largely as window-dressing; his 
noisy activity concentrated attention upon 
him and away from the real mechanism of 
the seanee; the strenuous task of control- 
ling him entirely monopolized one valuable 
observer, 

2. Karl was under less strict control than 
the medium, and capable of somewhat 
ereater activity. He usually kept his place 
in the corner beside the medium, though in 
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my seventh seance, under Major Kalifius’s 
control, he almost certainly entered the 
cabinet. 


3. Friendly sitters in the circle could 
have accomplished much during my first 
eight seances. Though we were strictly 
enjoined to maintain the circle intact, it 
was not uncommon for members of the 
family or friends to leave or to join the 
circle during the darkness. There being so 
few outside observers, members of the 
family had perforce to sit together; hands 
and feet could easily have been freed be- 
tween friends. I frequently noted Major 
Kalifius’s hand, marked by his luminous 
wrist-wateh, wandering freely about while 
he was supposed to be in strict control of 
the medium. With hands or feet, members 
of the cirele could have moved the little 
table or the objects upon it; the curtains 
and more distant objects were clearly sus- 
ceptible to sticks or reaching-rods. By tight- 
ening the conditions of the seance, so that 
every member of the circle was under good 
control, deception from this source could 
be made almost impossible. This I effected 
in my ninth and tenth seances. 

4. There was always somebody present 
who did not join the cirele. Father 
Schneider generally excused himself be- 
eause he was tired or because he had to 
manage the rheostat; he could be heard, 
although in stocking feet, continually mov- 
ing around the room. When a small circle 
was called for, some sitter was apt to drop 
out altogether, and sit behind the circle. 
Moreover, the outer door and the door to 
the adjoining bedroom were frequently 
opened and closed during the seance itself ; 
and new persons were found to have ap- 
peared, and others to have disappeared, 
when the white lights were turned on. 
Franz especially came and went in this 
manner. This could not be prevented, and 
indeed seemed natural enough, for the room 
in which the seances were held was the sole 
living room of the family. But under such 
cireumstanees, any check on activity be- 
yond the circle was impossible. A stick 
or reaching-rod over our heads, between 
two friendly sitters, or beneath the chair 
of one sitter, could easily have accounted 
for part of the phenomena. Only by lock- 
ing the doors, and insisting that everyone 
in the room join the circle, could such activ- 
ity be excluded. This was done in my last 
two seances. 

5. But there were certain phenomena 
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which were clearly beyond any of the above 
four agencies. The appearance from be- 
tween the curtains of a hand, which moved 
freely about, which manipulated objects 
under our eyes, and even touched our 
hands, clearly demanded the presence of an 
entity within the cabinet itself. 

The only possible reason for believing 
that this entity was supernormal would 
have been an absolute assurance that no 
confederate entered the cabinet. From a 
logical point of view, then, the authenticity 
of the Schneider mediumship in Braunau 
hangs on the question: 


CouLp A CONFEDERATE ENTER THE 
CABINET ? 


There were no tricks about the cabinet, 
no secret entrances of any kind. I assured 
myself of this by a meticulous examination 
in full daylight. The floor was of wide 
boards running without joint from the 
west wall to the middle of the room. The 
walls and ceiling were of plaster, perfectly 
solid and without the slightest trace of 
eracks or looseness. The window-sills and 
frames were set solidly in the plaster of 
the wall. The windows themselves had 
inner and outer pairs of sashes hinged to 
open inwards; during seances these were 
securely locked on the inside, and could not 
have been opened from without. Moreover, 
the windows were at least twenty feet above 
the ground, and directly over the market 
square which was always full of people. 

Any entrance would therefore have to be 
effected from the room side of the cabinet. 
To get a confederate into the seance room 
itself would have been ridiculously simple. 
Neither the entrance door, the kitchen 
door, nor the bedroom door was locked; 
they were all frequently opened and shut 
during the seaneces. The passages and 
stairs leading to the flat were so dark and 
twisting as to hide any coming and going 
from other flats in the building or from the 
outside. 


Once inside the room, what routes were 
possible for entering the cabinet itself? 
The sofa, marked B on my plan, was too 
low to be crawled under. Nor could anyone 
be hidden in or pass through the eupboard 
marked A; it was a solid straightforward 
piece of furniture with no room for con- 
cealment.* 


1The plan referred to here will 


ye reproduced with tay 
August installment.—J. M. B 
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The most obvious of the possible routes 
would be between the circle and eupboar(| 
A, then around behind Karl’s and the 
medium’s chairs, both of which stood clear 
of the walls. The north end of the curtain, 
suspended from the ceiling at the edge of 
an overhead beam, hung eight or nine 
inches clear of the west wall. The onl; 
difficulty of this route was the small space 
between the circle and the cupboard A; this 
blockade, though only partial, was claimed 
by Father Schneider to be an absolute safe- 
guard. When my friends or I controlled, 
we immediately placed our chair tight 
against cupboard A. The “‘spirit,’’ how- 
ever, was always calling for a smaller circle, 
and the medium would draw his chair in- 
wards, compelling the controller to follow. 
In this way, even under the best control, 
an avenue of ten to twelve inches was often 
opened up. (A slender person can easily 
sidle behind a chair, without touching it, in 
eight inches’ space.) Just before the end 
of the seance the medium frequently moved 
his chair back, and, the controller follow- 
ing, this avenue was more often than not 
found to be innocently closed when the 
white light was turned on. An unobservant 
controller might well overlook the fact that 
this route had been open during most of 
the seance. 


If, as sometimes happened, only friendly 
sitters were on the low sofa B, it would 
have been child’s play to pass behind them, 
over the sofa, and into the cabinet. Even 
when an outsider was seated on the sofa, 
he was frequently asked to leave his place 
to make some change or other in the ar- 
rangements. While his place was vacant, 
a confederate could have walked over the 
sofa. There was never a light-strip on the 
south edge of the curtain to betray any 
movement here. 

If both these routes were closed by the 
presence and obstinate vigilance of out- 
siders, there were at least two more possible 
entranees. The first of these routes was 
over the cupboard A. This cupboard com- 
prised a lower solid section of drawers and 
shelves four feet high; above this at the 
back was a mirror, and at the top of all 
was a shelf somewhat narrower than the 
lower section. To a casual glance the top 
of the lower section seemed totally en- 
eumbered with fancy dishes, small pictures, 
and other trifles. But in reality this bric- 
a-brae was always kept back under the top 
shelf, leaving the front four or five inches 
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entirely bare. And this cupboard was so 
solid that a most vigorous shaking made 


ither it nor its encumbrances rattle.” In 
he darkness and noise there was nothing 
; prevent Father Schneider’s coming be- 


side table C and boosting up a small con- 


‘ederate, who would make one step on to 
tlie free space of cupboard A, and the next 


on to the bent back of Karl sitting in the 


corner, thenee to the floor, and into the eab- 

et. Miss Augur, while controlling one 
night, had the distinct impression that this 
aneuver Was going on at her back. When 
ie deseribed it to me next day it seemed 
complieated, but a glance at the furniture 
showed me how relatively simple it was. 

These three entrances failing, a con- 
federate could have entered through the 
circle itselfi—a bold move, but one requir- 
ing little skill. In the frequent shuffling 
and rearrangment of the circle a gap could 
be opened between the chairs of two 
friendly sitters; a confederate dressed from 


tf 


head to foot in black could crawl into the: 


circle, along beside the control and medium, 
and so into the cabinet. He had no stray 
hands or feet to fear; the cloth hung over 
the medium’s side of the red lamp shadowed 
his path; his black clothes had the black 
floor-cloth and curtains as background; 
and the noise of his movements would have 
been covered by the general hubbub. 


SoME SPECIFIC OBSERVATIONS. 


With these considerations in mind, let 
us examine the remaining seven seances. 
During these, I recorded every happening 
minute by minute with the aid of a lumin- 
ous watch. I shall not transcribe all these 
minutiae, for they too often give a false 
air of seientifie precision while letting 
common sense and eritical consideration 
escape.” 

At the fourth seance, on August 9th, 
with Rudi, I had my first clear suspicion 
that members of the circle were assisting 
the phenomena. The little table began moy- 
ing even before the curtains. Almost at 
once the black cover was pulled half off 
the table—not toward the cabinet, but 
coward the circle. [Later,]| a hand ap- 
peared. When it had performed for some 
time, Olga requested me to pick up the 


This I shall presently contradict —J. M. B. 


This is a brilliant generalization, which I heartily 
tse. Detailed records are valuable only as they 
ipe this fault.—J. M. B. 
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tambourine from the floor. It turned out to 
be inside the cabinet and I was told to go 
in after it. While I was in, Father 
Schneider called out from the back of the 
room: ‘‘Now you can look around inside 
the cabinet.’’ I recovered the tambourine, 
then made a sweep with it into the corner 
behind the medium, reaching out as far as 
possible into the space between the 
medium’s chair and the west wall. Sud- 
denly I hit someting huddled in the 
corner; it seemed ‘0 be a figure crouching 
close behind the medium’s chair. Rudi 
groaned as if in pain; and I, taken by sur- 
prise and by a sudden terror of the dark 
and the unknown, hurried from the cabinet 
and the seance went on. 

Next day I reported this to Father 
Schneider, and later recorded it in his 
protocol book. He said it was doubtless a 
great mass of teleplasm withdrawn from 
Rudi and huddled in the darkest corner of 
the cabinet. I have no doubt that his 
impetuous bravado in telling me to examine 
the cabinet had caught the confederate 
unaware. 

{At the sixth seance, Vinton installed a 
gauze sereen for the teleplasm to work 
through. At this seance there was admira- 
ble indication that the ‘‘teleplasm’’ had 
worked over the screen instead of through 
it; and at the next sitting, the screen was 
brazenly opened, under conditions of seat- 
ing and control quite different from those 
usually in effeet, and admirably calculated, 
save for accident, to prevent either Vinton 
or his wife from observing what had been 
done. At the end of his stay, with condi- 
tions finally all that he desired, Vinton got, 
first clean-cut observations of cheating by 
Willy, and then a total blank from Rudi.| 
Willy’s trance was so perfunctory, and his 
cheating so obvious, that I [Vinton] al- 
most thought he wanted us to know that it 
was all a fake. Over our beer after the 
seance Frau Rosa asked me, in so many 
words, what I thought of such goings-on: 
and then hastened to explain that even 
when the medium clearly cheated, it was 
only some subconscious part of him that 
was responsible. 

* * * ae a 


Vinton’s article made quite a stir, and 
of course provoked strong comment both 
pro and con. By Dingwall and others it 
was hailed as a great victory for skepticism 
and the negative side. By those interested 
in the mediumship or generally disinclined 
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to give standing to negative reports, Vin- 
ton’s acknowledged lack of experience as 
a psychical researcher was emphasized. The 
curious circumstances of the publication, as 
cited by me on page 355, were made much 
of by these apologists; as was Dingwall’s 
obvious (and admitted) fatherhood of 
Vinton’s findings. So widely divergent 
was the comment from Enmglish ecrities of 
divergent viewpoints, and so intriguing 
were the suggestions of inside knowledge 
which would come out later on and would 
then quite damn the Vinton exposure, that 
I (Bird speaking again, to the end of this 
installment) felt quite incapable of judg- 
ing all these factors from a distanee. It 
was this that impelled me to refrain from 
any extended notice of the Vinton article in 
our pages prior to my European trip of 
late 1927 in connection with the Paris 
Congress. It was my hope both to be able 
to sift some of the pro-Vinton and anti- 
Vinton gossip, and to get to Braunau for 
my own observation of the mediumship. 
Both these things I did; and would have 
reported sooner but for a combination of 
circumstances which has made it expedient 
to defer such report. 


I arrived in Braunau on the afternoon 
of Friday, October 7th, 1927. Through 
various disturbing factors it had been im- 
possible to arrange in advance for my com- 
ing, and it was clear enough that some at 
least of the erities favorable to the medium- 
ship were not keen to have me see it. Ar- 
riving thus unannounced, I got in touch 
first with Kapitan Kogelnik and through 
him with Father Schneider at the latter’s 
apartment. I learned that Rudi and his 
mother were in Vienna. They had been 
gone for a week; the elder Schneider had 
had no word about their return but ex- 
pected them almost any day. While we 
chatted, a telegram was delivered announc- 
ing their arrival for the Monday. 


The prospect of a week-end in Braunau, 
with nothing to do and a frigid stone hotel 
hundreds of years old to do it in, was too 
appalling. Learning that I was going to 
Vienna for the week-end, Schneider gave 
me letters to his wife and to Dr. E. R. von 
Liszt, where the medium was visiting. It 
was assumed that they were sitting every 
evening and that I would be admitted to 
Saturday’s session, as well as to that of 
Sunday if one were held. But on arriving 
at Dr. von Liszt’s apartment on Saturday 
afternoon, I was informed that Rudi and 
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his mother had returned to Braunau. The 
doctor and his wife were much puzzled 
when I told them of the telegram received 
in Braunau. It was finally determined 
after a bit of telephoning, that another 
gentleman had taken them along in his ear 
and that they would be stopping at Wels 
probably for a seance, on the way back 
I had no address for this seance and could 
not in any event have reached Wels unti! 
some time Sunday, so I contented myself 
with getting back to Braunau in time for 
a seance on Monday. But Rudi was so 
tired that there was a postponement until 
Tuesday evening, the 11th. 


In the meantime, I found Schneider and 
his friends well informed of the Vinton 
article, and I discussed it freely with them. 
Though they had known of it in a general 
way for months, they had but a few days 
since obtained a full German translation; 
hence it was greatly on their minds and 
they found it not easy to talk of anything 
else. I was fresh from discussing the 
article with Messrs. Price, Dingwall, 
Tischner, Lambert, e¢ al.; it was evident 
that if the case were in any measure fraud, 
Vinton had the right answer as to the type 
of this fraud; equally it was plain that any 
sitter now going to Braunau for the first 
time and with serious intent must be guided 
in his procedure by the Dingwall-Vinton 
theories. Whether he believed these or not, 
it was the fraud pictured by them that he 
must prevent or detect or rule out. 

In Braunau, my discussions of the Vin- 
ton text were with Schneider, Kogelnik and 
Kalifius. We went over the article and the 
situation which it created, freely and 
frankly. It was abundantly clear to all 
these people that my business in Braunau 
was to dispose of Vinton’s theories, in one 
way or another; so the entire burden of 
their conversation consisted in attack 
thereon. Some of their points were well- 
founded. If the sideboard in the north- 
west corner of the room was in anything 
like the condition for Vinton that it was 
for me (and it looked as though it had 
neither been moved, cleaned nor cleared 
off for much longer than the period be- 
tween August of one year and October of 
the next), the maneuver of climbing over 
it in the dark would have been absurdly 
impossible. It was rickety in the extreme, 
and all cluttered up with objects large 
and small, breakable and otherwise. And 
it was much higher than one would have 
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inferred from Vinton’s text. It was evi- 
nt enough that this much at least of his 
rument was inspired by the will to dis- 
lieve, and that it quite lacked the com- 


yon sense element on the necessity for 


whieh he himself is so clear. 


With this for a start, I was the more able 

follow another criticism that was freely 
jiade. Vinton has a deal to say about the 

roughly unsatisfactory character of the 
ceht. My Braunau acquaintances strongly 
contrasted this with what had been printed 
by Price, De Wyckoff, and others whom I 
knew in London and New York. We shall 
have more about this. 

A good showing of personal scandal was 
made against Vinton by those with whom I 
talked in Braunau. In his article, Vinton 
tells us that after his first three seances, 
there appeared on the scene a ‘‘Miss Helen 
Augur,’’ who had come to Braunau at 
his request ‘‘to assist in the observations. ’’ 
But in the Schneider protocol book, in 
whieh all sitters sign their names, there 
appears no such name. There does appear, 
however, both there and on the register of 
the Mittendorfer Hotel, the name of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Warren Jay Vinton.’’ The Schneiders and 
their friends took it for granted that the 
gentleman had made an excursion into the 
traditional immoralities of a continental 
holiday, and they felt that his entire 
credibility was seriously impeached there- 
by. In point of facet, the readiness to print 
her name under which she is widely known 
in British journalism adds certainty to the 
facts as I later learned them: that the lady 
who writes under the name of Helen Augur 
is in private life Mrs. Vinton—her profes- 
sional reputation being the obvious reason 
for the use of her professional name in the 
article. One may regard the gentleman’s 
thoughtlessness in exposing his wife to this 
situation as considerable but one will 
hardly charge him with anything worse! 
Incidentally, this same factor of scandal 
reared its ugly head in Munich, where at 
least one gentleman found himself greatly 
embarrassed by the necessity of introdue- 
ing to his friends, as Mrs. Vinton, this lady 
whom he thought he knew to be not Vin- 
ton’s wife. 

sv way of further effort to discredit Vin- 
ton, it was pointed out to me that in con- 
nection with his initial seance, he signed 
himself as of New York; in later seances 
he omitted any address (quite naturally, 
having given it once!) ; and at the end of 
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his series he annexed name and address to 
some general comment but this time signed 
himself as of London. In fact Vinton is an 
American, but had a London address at 
the time of these seances; both addresses 
which he gave were correct and of course 
in good faith. Had they not been, he 
would certainly have been more careful 
about them! 

Another point in Vinton’s article that 
aroused resentment was his stress upon the 
degree to which he subsidized the entire 
Schneider crowd with food and beer. 
Father Schneider admits to me that Vin- 
ton bought him much to eat and drink, but 
insists that he didn’t like it, protested 
against it, did all he could to stop it; that 
Vinton persisted in playing the part of 
Lord Bountiful and there was nothing that 
could be done about it. This was very 
impressive—while I was in Braunau. When 
I got back to London I was informed by 
Mr. Price that I left behind me in Braunau 
a considerable resentment in the Schneider 
household because I had gone off without 
making Mother Schneider a present of any 
sort. And neither Mr. Price nor Mr. Holm- 
yard has ever met any unreadiness on the 
part of any Braunau citizen to accept for- 
eign hospitality. But of course, it was 
tactless of Vinton to put so much stress 
on this angle, because if there is fraud, the 
motive for it is something much deeper 
than the mere entertainment that visitors 
lavish on the family. 


Vinton’s procedure was alleged to have 
the same element of ex-post-facto attack 
upon the phenomena that I have so severe- 
ly criticized when Margery has been the 
victim. In point of fact his course was 
much less oblique than that of the gentle- 
men at whom my criticism has been leveled. 
After his first seance he wrote in Schnei- 
der’s book: ‘‘ Very interesting and striking 
phenomena were produced. I am certain 
that they were in no way produced by the 
normal body of Rudi.’’ For his second 
seance of August 2nd he jots down: ‘‘ Be- 
sonders gute Sitzung’’ (particularly good 
sitting). Under date of August 3rd he 
lists in his article a seance which one does 
not find in the Schneider record at all. 
For the 9th, Mrs. Vinton writes: ‘‘I con- 
trolled during the first and second periods; 
perfect conditions.’’ Her husband would 
probably have been more precise here and 
would doubtless have made a statement 
merely exculpating Rudi from fraud, as on 
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July 30th; plainly the duty of controlling 
this medium absorbs one’s energy too much 
to permit one to give a general estimate of 
other conditions. Vinton himself writes, 
for August 10th: ‘‘I had control of Willy‘ 
during the first period. There were violent 
movements of the curtains while Willy’s 
head was on my breast and his hands and 
feet in full control.’’ For the 18th, the 
protocol book tells us, in Vinton’s hand: 
‘‘A sitting with positive control—room 
searched and locked, cabinet surrounded 
with gauze screen. Also a negative sit- 
ting.”’ 

This seems entirely in accord with the 
course of one who is driven further and 
further toward the confederacy theory by 
the unfolding of the successive seances; it 
is in no sense an arbitrary reversal of a 
previous positive statement of validity. 
Further, Vinton even went to the length 
of reporting to the elder Schneider two 
very positive observations of unfavorable 
nature which he made: the huddled figure 
in the cabinet, and the sereen that was 
tampered with. No written record of these 
was made contemporaneously, but in view 
of Schneider’s contemporaneous knowledge 
of them, Vinton felt justified, on August 
19th, at the end of his series, in going 
back and inserting memoranda about them 
in the seance records for the 9th and 13th; 
and in doing this, he also entered Father 
Schneider’s explanations of these episodes. 
Of course valid objection is not to be en- 
tered against this; nor against Vinton’s 
unfavorable verdict after having made, in 
the protocol book, the following wholly 
cryptic farewell utterance: 

“*T want to extend my thanks to the en- 
tire Sehneider family for their invariable 
kindness, courtesy and friendliness during 
a stay of three weeks in Braunau.”’ 

[ emphasize all this conversation with me 
by those in more or less immediate charge 
of the mediumship, to stress the fact that 
in their minds as in mine the Vinton article 
and the theory of fraud which it formulates 
were very much present. They knew as 
well as I did that my visit could have an 
outcome favorable to them only in direct 
measure with my success in disposing of 
Vinton’s allegations, in showing that the 
phenomena were not produced as_ he 
charges. They knew full well my official 


4 As the quotations of this paragraph imply, at some of 
Vinton’s seances the medium was Willy, at others 


Rudi.—J. M. B. 
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position and the more or less critical char- 
acter which this would give to any pro- 
nouncement that I might make. If the 
facts were at variance with Vinton’s find- 
ings, then, they must go out of their way 
to give me conditions that shall be deter- 
minative against his theories. We shall 
see how close they came to doing this. 


During my jaunt to Vienna and back [ 
picked up one new thread. Rudi’s tele- 
gram had indicated that they would bring 
one Frau Ziffer back with them. The older 
Schneider had not met this lady but he 
knew something about her, and Dr. von 
Liszt some more. Between them, I got the 
story in a form sufficiently complete. It 
seemed that Frau Ziffer had attended one 
of the early sittings during the week in 
Vienna, and that she had promptly lost con- 
sciousness, remaining ‘‘out’’ throughout 
the duration of the phenomena. Her pres- 
ence as a presumed co-medium was at once 
secured for the entire series; and each night 
she passed out when Rudi went into trance, 
remaining unconscious so long as he did. 
I avoid the use of the term ‘‘trance’’ in 
her connection, for when I got to talk 
with her in Braunau, she made it clear that 
she does not like this idea. She insists that 
she doesn’t go into trance or under control, 
but merely goes to sleep. It is the idea 
of control to which she objects, not that of 
trance per se. What her true condition 
during the seanees is I should have had no 
opportunity to learn, even had I had any 
time to give to the question; for she re- 
mained awake and normal throughout 
my seance. It was a fact that she had ac- 
companied the medium and his mother back 
to Braunau, to attend a few seances there. 
[I am afraid that too harsh inferences may 
be drawn if I report that when I met the 
lady, I found her vivacious, most attract- 
ive in every way, and perhaps meriting 
the adjective ‘‘beautiful’’ rather than the 
more colorless one ‘‘pretty;’’ and that she 
plainly had come to the terms of familiar- 
ity with Rudi indicated on a later page of 
my report. Nevertheless, these are the 
facts as I saw them and they must be set 
down. 


While arrangements were being perfected 
for the sitting of Tuesday, Kogelnik had 
not indicated to Schneider that he might 
not attend; to me, however, he said (truth- 
fully) that he had another engagement 
for part of the evening which he feared 
might prevent. He did not leave well 
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‘ough alone, but went on to explain that 
e mediumship had deteriorated so from 
e high point at which he had known it 
-everal years ago, and the phenomena were 
w so unsatisfactory, that he was no 
unger interested and refrained from at- 
iding so far as this was possible. Kogel- 
kk was very happy over the rare chance 
exercise his English and get some of the 
ist off of it, so at his express request we 
onversed in my language, save for occa- 
sional lapses into German in connection 
ith ideas which he could not put into 
nglish or eould not understand when I 
put them out in that tongue. The above 
pression is a very accurate paraphrase 
of what it took him something like five 
minutes to say without going further than 
he intended to. He was present in the 
Schneider apartment on the evening of my 
seance but withdrew some five minutes be- 
fore we started. I am confident that his 
outlook upon the case coincides with the 
one which I shall ultimately set down as 
my own, but I have not been able to get 


him to admit this. Of course, where he 
says and presumably honestly feels that 
the phenomena have gone back, the facts 
may well be that his ability as an observer 
has been enhanced by constant exposure to 
the seance-room conditions, so that things 
that originally passed completely over his 
head now attract his attention. 

Demands of space prevent me from going 
further in this issue. I suspend my ac- 
count here, with the assurance to my read- 
ers that I shall go on in the next issue, 
rather than, as has lately been my wont 
in serialized discussions, in some indefinite 
issue of the future. My own seance will be 
completely discussed and the conclusions to 
which it led me will be set down in the 
JOURNAL for August; and in September we 
shall come to Mr. Price’s detailed account 
of five very successful seances given by 
Rudi in London, whence he had been in- 
vited for the express purpose of trying to 
dispel the doubts that had arisen about his 
mediumship. 

[To be continued | 
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APPARENT OBSESSION 
CASE II—PART II 


By Grorrrey C. H. Burns 


HE most interesting character we 

find throughout the record of this 

case is that of an alleged ‘‘spirit’’ 
child. She is supposed to be about 
seven or eight years of age and to have 
been on this earth a relative of the 
patient, a cousin, although an attempt 
to identify her has not been made. At 
first this entity is quite confused—this 
is a usual finding—she does not even know 
her name but gives herself a pet name of 
Tootsie. Later she is named Mary, and 
before the end of the experiment receives 
the name of Mary Ellen. She is still seven 
or eight years of age at the first manifesta- 
tion and probably, judging from the ideas 
expressed by spiritists concerning this, 
would remain that age as long as she was 
‘‘earthbound.’’ But as the work pro- 
gresses, so also does she, although more 
rapidly ; and she appears older and more 
mature toward the end. She does not re- 
alize her condition at first and talks of the 
patient as her ‘‘house’’ and when she con- 
trols the medium says she has a new 
‘‘house.’’ This term is one that has been 
used by many of these obsessors. It would 
appear that they vaguely realize they are 
not in their own body and are without a 
domicile; and that when they become ‘‘en- 
meshed’’ in the ‘‘aura’’ of another per- 
sonality, they assume it is their abode. 
Irequent statements of this nature may be 
found in the work of Dr. Wickland of Cali- 
fornia to which reference has been made in 
the first installment of this series. She 
was, apparently, sent to the medium by the 
aunt who had manifested in the previous 
seance and had there consented to leave 
matters to the helpers. We may assume 
the aunt joined the workers and was used 
by them for this purpose. In our consid- 
eration of the child entity we shall take it 
up in a running form, considering certain 
features of the entity and illustrating them 
with abstracts from the records. 


The child comes into manifestation th: 
first time when the helpers are to remov: 
her, and she is awakened to a realization o! 
the situation. She follows the custom o! 
being sick—perhaps this is a repetition 
of her final sickness—and the aid of the 
doctor is requested to help her over this 
condition. Extract from the record fol- 
lows: 

Seance 2. (Impression) ‘‘When they 
allow this foree (the child entity) through, 
that comes today, you only try to help clear 
it and not quiz.’’ 

(Control—child entity) 
Now it’s all right. I am sick. 
tired. My head is so tired. My back is 
so tired. I can hardly talk. I don’t 
know. I think I was hurt. My head hurts 

I am all the time frightened. I am all 
the time sick. I am all mixed up here 
(head). All the time mixed up. (Despair- 
ingly) Why do they tell me to stop it, stop 
it, all the time? Did I get hurt? 

While it was the evident intention, and 
certainly was the immediate purpose, to 
remove this obsessor (child entity), it was 
decided that she remain for the time being, 
as she was considered not to be a bad spirit. 
It was also thought she might be of assist- 
ance to the patient and help to keep out 
other entities until the patient was in con- 
dition to look after this matter herself. 
Besides giving information concerning the 
patient, this ‘‘spirit child’’ was also used as 
a control messenger, conveying through the 
medium the expression of other entities. 
This must be remembered in sizing up the 
communications. She appears to have been 
very closely supervised, and hence a great 
deal of her production may have been 
colored by those workers under whose care 
she was placed, and at other times she re- 
peats what is given her. She very quickly 
realized the duality of her relation with the 
patient. 

Seance 2. 


“*T ean’t see. 


IT am so 


(Control—child entity) ‘‘We 
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ould like to go upstairs and hide some- 
nes, we would—so we won’t get bump. 

’s so funny to talk here like that. Her 

int seolds me, but she told me to come 

lay. Yes, I will come some more. I am 
ter. I was real mad this week. One day 
was real mad—I don’t know. I don’t 
member. We’s we; we’s we, and some- 
ies both of us get mad. We don’t get 

v real quiet in our house. I guess I had 

ugh. (Doctor had been holding his 

nds on medium’s head.) I will try not 
bother you. You know if, if, what is 

-? Is we two? When this part gets an- 

oved, then we get this way. Oh, gracious, 
racious, then we get blamed. Will you 
also teach them to let the other part of me 
alone? You know, I love the other part 
f me.”’ 

Notice that the statements of the child 
entity so far reproduced are all simply 
worded, and yet the construction is not 
bad. Also note that so far she has spoken 
in quite short sentences. In later seances 
they get to be somewhat longer. This entity 
was claimed to be a psychie. 

Seance 2. (Impression—probably J. H. 
H.) ‘‘There always has been an outward 
stimulus that has started any attack; so 
have no fear.’’ 


(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘You mean the stimulus 
comes from the external world? Not from 
within ?”’ 

(Impression) ‘‘Yes, yes, sometimes it 
has been very hard to understand why 
such an apparently simple remark would 
start such a reaction. When you remember 
the child just here [child control], it will 
be easier to understand. The little one just 
here is quite what you eall a psychic, and 
she is beyond the spoken word while near 
to your patient. That is all. I don’t know 
just where this child belongs, but I think 
it is a cousin or some relation.’’ 

It may be assumed that for this reason 
she was supposed to be very susceptible to 
her surroundings. This undoubtedly is one 
of the reasons that part of her education 
was that of mediumship and explains why 
she is so prominent in this case, being used 
as a control. 

This ehild is light-hearted and happy. 
\t one time the medium says, *‘ Little Sun- 
shine is here; she has been standing here 
pleased to come in—’’ The disposition of 
this child comes out fairly well throughout 

ne experiment. She has her ups and 
iowns, loses her temper once in a while, but 
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in the main is cheerful and is supposed to 
convey this same feeling to the patient. In 
other words part of her function is to buoy 
up the patient. 

Seance 3. (Control—child) ‘‘Hello! I 
stood here a long while, although I was 
here first. I am not sick. I feel just like 
running around and having a good time. 
I would like to take off my shoes and stock- 
ings. Wouldn’t you like to take off yours 
and run in the grass? I guess you have 
gotten to be too old a fellow. I could; I 
would like to roam in the garden—I don’t 
know how I know it is something funny. 
Is that her foot too (Medium fumbles with 
her shoe laces in attempt to remove shoes). 
I liked the way we went one warm day 
not long ago, we did. High up, where we 
looked down at the water; toward the last 
it got kind of cold. [Patient says she did 
go for a walk and looked over the Palisades 
to the Hudson River.] You know I like to 
play with the papa. I like to make him 
laugh, the papa. [ Patient says this is true.] 
I kept very still. I would like to get lots 
of things out of the drawers and play with 
them, but I didn’t do that this time. 
(Laughs.) I like to laugh—I like to make 
the papa laugh. I’ve been very good. I 
really been very good. You know I hope 
we get some tramps, just to go in the woods; 
I like to tramp.”’ 


~ 


Seance 5. (Control—child) ‘‘Hello. I 
don’t know whether I want to come in be- 
cause, maybe, you will scold me. I got 
mad again this week. |Patient says she 
did have difficulty with her mother which 
upset her but did not bring on an attack. | 
I am puzzled, ’cause I get all upset in- 
side, why I don’t do all the things they 
think—both of us—sometimes I would like 
to run and run and stay away.’’ 

Seance 7. (Control—child) ‘‘We made 
a mistake of a whole hour in our schedule. 
[Patient says she overslept.| We have lots 
of fun; sometimes we disappear so rapidly 
that we are gone before it is noticed. You 
would laugh if you could see the surprised 
look on someone’s face and also be sur- 
prised now to see that same person laugh. 

(Impression) ‘‘I seem to be in a room 
that is like an enclosure, and mother seems 
to be looking for us, and one day we were 
right near, but she could not see us. We 
eame back so happy that she was satisfied.”’ 
[Patient later admitted the truth of this.] 

(Control) ‘‘Oh, it isn’t so bad. The 
mamma has laughed more in the last two 
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weeks than in a long time. She is laughing 
at some of our capers, but she don’t say so. 
We go right on acting foolish. Didn’t the 
mamma start to scold and then laugh her- 
self? Doctor, don’t you feel that big light? 
There is two big lights—ask her if she 
don’t laugh all over.’’ [This was true; it 
occurred the preceding week. Patient 
thought it was because she herself was 
better. | 

Seance 9. (Control—child) ‘‘ Well, you 
know, I used to get very cross with her; but 
I don’t so much now. My friend | patient] 
said something nice about the grandma 
only the other day that pleased her. [She 
said that perhaps the senile, begging grand- 
mother could not help her behavior.| No, 
I’m all right. I would like to go when there 
is wind and there is a nice sun; when it 
gets warmer, we are going. I want to go. 
We got a little fright when we were out the 
other day. It is rather upset here today. 
Yes, [ am a good little girl, ain’t I, 
Doctor? And I am a very happy little girl 
now. May I be your little girl now? Do 
you know it is more than three weeks since 
I got angry? And then I didn’t get very 
angry that time either. I should say I 
stayed a long time.’’ [This was not 
checked up.| . 

Seance 10. (Control—child) ‘‘ Hello! 
here I am. Does my friend want to see 
me’? I was too bad. I just want to throw 
things around. What else could you expect 
when you get shut up in a house for so 
long a time?’’ [Patient kept in the house 
on account of bad weather. |] 

(Impression) ‘‘She says, ‘Everybody 
had a good mad on, after which the 
patient was very still. Why did they touch 
our things? I am a perfectly good little 
girl and am doing what [ am told.’ ’’ [This 
was not verified. ] 

Seance 13. (Control—child) ‘‘ Hello, 
doctor! I only come once in a while to my 
friend. I had a lot of fun with her this 
week (laughs). I think it was soon after 
she was here last time. I think it was 
Tuesday. .. I made her laugh so hard. 
We had such a good time. We were very 
foolish, doctor. I was very glad to be back 
to visit her. We made them all laugh, we 
did. No, we just giggled and laughed; the 
mother tried to look serious, and then she 
had to laugh too. She thought we was 
awful kids. [Patient says that she did 
have a happy day on Tuesday and laughed 
a great deal. She had a friend visiting her, 
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and both had a very happy time. | 


I ean go 
to visit them once in a while in the eve- 
nings (laughs and plays with handker- 


chief). I like to draw funny things. You 
know, I am friends with some people over 
here. I am friends with some people | 
didn’t like. They didn’t like me either 
(Makes handkerchief into odd shapes and 
laughs.) But now we are working together. 
[This refers to the granny.] Don’t you 
think I’ve grown older since I came? 
I am happy, and I am going to learn a lot 
of things. You know, it is a school to come 
here. You know, they let me come so often 
"eause I’ve been a good girl. So I would 
learn to do it the right way (laughs). Did 
you know that? I can talk this way, and 
I ean whisper and tell this lady things. 
And when I learn all about it, being what 
the man with the laughing eyes calls a 
‘control’ then I won’t hurt that little 
friend of mine.’’ 


Seance 14. (Impression) ‘‘Little Sun- 
shine is here. She has been purposely made 
to wait so that she will get. experience about 
not stepping in unless she is invited. And 
she has told me already that the teacher 
said that she might step in for a few 
minutes. And she is also waiting for my 
permission. ’’ 

(Control—child) ‘‘I am very happy; I 
would like to dance (laughs and rubs 
eyes). I could see before I came here. 
One day my friend got out, for nearly the 
whole day, too. [Patient visited a friend 
in Newark.] That was good, wasn’t it? I 
played the old lady. (Patient laughs) 
| This refers to grandmother living with the 
patient.} You don’t laugh so hard when 
she does it. Now if I could only remember 
the day, I would tell you when you did 
laugh by yourself. I think it was Thurs- 
day. You were in that room higher up by 
yourself. The minute she went into the 
other room you began to laugh behind the 
door. You didn’t know why you laughed, 
but it was my laughing. It wasn’t so bad 
when you laughed. [Patient recalled this 
incident. She was laughing at her (living) 
grandmother, who was ‘‘snooping’’ around 
in search of dust.] I go to school over here, 
but I guess you don’t want to hear about 
that, do you? I gotatemper. Your friend 
says that Dame Grundy doesn’t teach our 
school for the children over here.’’ 

Seance 17. Control (child entity) has 





been arguing with doctor about putting 
certain statements in the record, which the 
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mother of the patient might see. (Wipes 


s). “‘I won’t ery; tears got out. Dr. 
l'vslop says, ‘Mary, do stick to what you 
rted.’ Where did I start? Oh, about 
that John. I know I started to say that 
we have got a family that are all psychic. 
‘ told me, but they don’t know it; and 


s; when somebody comes around, you can 


» ke them either glad, mad, or nasty. Like 
musie, isn’t it? When you ean do that? 
\vhen you can make them that way, any 

vy you want? She didn’t have hysterics 

ronounced highsteriecs) ; she cried, and I 
lnughed; that isn’t hysterics, but they 

uught it was. [Patient reluctantly ad- 
mits that she gives way to weeping with 
ihe purpose of getting her own way.| 
Granny gets mad too, and she got mad at 
the boy; and when she was real mad, I 
made her laugh again. She was just go- 
ing to finish him up, and then she didn’t 
know why she laughed. (Gets out of chair 
and walks about). Couldn’t you make me 
some make-believe dolls? You know, some- 
times the little brother doesn’t know why 
he wants to play like a girl. I know. (He 
has played with dolls.) (Medium walks 
toward patient.) No. (Feels about, touch- 
ing walls and furniture). It is nice to 
make things. It hurts her head to sit too 
long, though—she’s a rascal. She goes 
away sometimes to work on things, and she 
works on them too long. She a good ras- 
eal.’’ 

Seance 14. (Control—ehild). ‘‘You 
know, 1f you have prayers and laughs to- 
gether, you get on a lot. And I supplied 
the laughs. Our brother likes it when I 
come to visit. We have more fun. If they 
did a little more hugging and squeezing 
in our family, it would be better. The 
little boy likes to be hugged and squeezed 
if you don’t put it on too thick. We 
shouldn’t be made to go to bed too early, 
should we, doctor ?”’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘‘What do you eall early ?’’ 
Control) ‘‘Nine o’elock.’’ 
Dr. T. B.) ‘‘T think that is reasonable.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘I don’t.’’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Why?’’ 

(Control) ‘“‘If you amuse yourself 
awhile, you are apt to be caught. I think 
it would be better just a little later—’’ 

Seance 19. (Control—child) ‘‘I came 

ack, I just sneaked in, I did. I don’t 

‘ink it was nice to put me out this time 

year [Christmas]. But I want to see 
ver better. I am her little sweetheart, and 
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she is mine. I didn’t go until I was told. 
Some day when we get stronger, we are go- 
ing to run away. Did you know that? 
Aren’t we? When we get stronger, we 
do it right away. I am going to serve 
notice.”’ 

Seance 20. (Control—child) ‘‘You see 
why there’s two of us now. The two ot 
us is going to make her better quick. I can 
make her happy and save the old spells. 
but we have to have somebody to build her 
up. (To doctor) Is your wife still there? 
Give it to Annie. Give her some with those 
nice things in the middle, please. | Refers 
to Christmas candy on the table in physi- 
cian’s sitting room]. I don’t like chil- 
dren’s candy. They grudge the nuts to 
children when they make candy. We got 
two methods; I turn it into a laugh and 
the other force just holds still—doesn’t let 
it go; she sits much quieter, doctor.”’ 


These excerpts show a fairly definite per- 
sonality that is carried consistently through 
from the second to the twentieth seances, 
and fairly well describe the function of 
this entity after being retained. At the 
same time they give a brief sketch of the 
home life and some of the conditions with 
which the patient had to contend. They 
were without doubt quite trying, and the 
girl certainly did her little bit from time 
to time to clear away the clouds and help 
make things better for the patient. There 
is enough said to show that there was a 
dearth of real affection, or at least expres- 
sion of it, in the family circle. This child 
was a familiar of the patient and was ap- 
parently with her all of the time. In this 
position she was naturally very conversant 
with all that was going on in the home. 
There is nothing to indicate how long she 
had been with the patient, and she does 
not go back in the patient’s life with any 
of her statements. She tells of the en- 
vironmental difficulties of the patient at 
the present time and gives no hint as to 
how long these difficulties have been pres- 
ent. I think one can see a development in 
this entity. She becomes more stable and 
capable as time goes on; vet the child comes 
out every once in a while, and there is a 
very evident spirit of playfulness. There 
are many references to what the patient 
is doing, and many of the things the spirit 
claims to have done were done by the pa- 
tient, as the spirit had to work through 
someone. It is quite remarkable that 
everything mentioned so far was true, even 
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to the day mentioned, Thursday, when talk- 
ing of one of the good times they had. This 
is not the only correct time orientation of 
this entity. There also comes out quite 
clearly that she is being gradually weaned 
away from the patient, that she is not 
spending as much time with her. It is true 
that toward the end she seems a little 
more with the patient again; but this may 
be accounted for by her being placed there, 
following the suicide affair, to hold the 
fort against others, not desirable. 

Let us now take up an incident in which 
the entity tries to tell of something and 
has difficulty in getting confirmation. This 
is a good illustration of one of the difficul- 
ties of mediumship. 


Seance 20. (Control—child) ‘‘We got 
something nicer still. We got a sort of a 
promise. We hope it doesn’t run away 


after the holidays.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I don’t think she [pa- 
tient] knows what you mean.”’ 

(Control) he papa said something. 
The night he felt so good. Does she re- 
member ?”’ 

(Patient) ‘‘Not exactly.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘The night the papa felt so 
good. He said, Hurry up and get bet- 
ter, and then maybe you could do some- 
thing.’’ 

(Patient) ‘‘I don’t remember.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘See if I can get the night. 
It was two nights before Christmas, Annie, 
do you remember he felt so good?’’ 

(Patient) ‘‘I don’t remember.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘Didn’t he put his hand un- 
der your chin and say, ‘When vou get 
better you can do something?’ ”’ 

(Patient) ‘‘T don’t recall it.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘But didn’t he say, ‘‘We will 
talk about that when you get better?’’ 

(Patient)) ‘‘It probably bad 
memory.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Didn’t you say, ‘Oh, I wish 
IT could do something.’ ”’ 

(Patient) ‘‘T say that so often.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Yes, but there is a partieu- 
lar time the papa felt like giving every- 
body everything they wanted (pause). 
Dear, dear, dear. He meant it, Doctor. 
He meant it then.”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘T don’t question that. We 
are just trving to find out what it was that 
he meant.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘You know what she’s always 
saying inside of her, don’t you? ‘Oh, if I 
could only get out of this rut’. She doesn’t 
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eall it rut. ‘The way I would go if | 
could only get out of this rut.” She doesn’ 
could study something that would make me 


earn money.’ It is all around that. I wi!! 
get mad, soon.”’ 
(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Don’t do that. She jus’ 


doesn’t remember.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Then it makes me look like 
a liar.”’ 

(Patient) ‘‘If I said I remembered | 
would be a liar.”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘No, Mary Ellen, we don’: 
think you are lying.”’ 

(Control)—pause: ‘‘Haven’t you been 
wanting something you could do at home 
too? We will get there if we take long 
enough. Well, it was about your doing 
something anyhow; and he didn’t act so 
averse.”’ 

(Patient) ‘‘I recall now that my father 
said something about my doing something 
at home. I forgot it.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘I wasn’t lying. I was near 
erying, Doctor. (Sighs, stretches, and 
moves about.) That’s like the wrestling 
the boy likes to do. Makes believe he’s go- 
ing to fight. All the danger is gone away, 
Doctor, you know. [The danger referred 
to is to the effort of the suicide’s spirit 
to attach itself to the patient.] I stayed 
as soon as I went back. You remember, 
your friend, Dr. Hyslop, put me _ back, 
didn’t he?’’ (Medium swings back and 
forth in revolving chair. Examines feet.) 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘What do you want to do?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘I was swinging. I hit my 
foot. (Medium turns and speaks over 
shoulder.) All right, I will be good. I 
eo away sometimes.’’ 

Another illustration of much the same 
nature may be seen in the following ex- 
cerpts from the third seance. In this case 
it is the doctor who has to be convinced. 
Reeall that the medium knew nothing of 
what the doctor said to the patient that 
does not appear on the record; also that 
although this was known to both doctor 
and patient, it most certainly was not in 
the conscious mind of either one of them 
at this specific time. 

(Control—child) Oh, I want to tell you 
of something else before I go. I help her 
(patient) remember what you tell her to 
do. Sometimes she forgets. Didn’t you 


tell her to do something at the same time 
every day?’’ 
(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I don’t remember.’’ 
(Control) 


‘“You told her to do some- 
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ig else the same time every day when 
' takes her medicine; and she doesn’t. 
- forgets. Yes, she tries to do just what 
1 told her. One time she forgot, and 


s.c did it a little later.’’ 


Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I don’t know what it was.’’ 
Control) ‘‘You told her each time she 
ik something to eat afterwards.”’ 

Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Oh, yes, I did tell her to 

something each time after taking her 

dicine.’’ 

Control) “‘It isn’t nice to speak about 

ii things before everybody, but I think 

1 were stupid, Doctor.’’ 

Comment by Dr. T. B.: I had forgot- 
(on having impressed upon patient the im- 
portance of taking plenty of milk as she 
was very much undernourished. This little 
spirit reminds me of it and says the pa- 
tient is apt to forget. The patient says, 
she has nearly forgotten, but the idea sud- 
denly eomes to her, as a reminder and this 
las happened a number of times. 

There is nothing unusual in a physician’s 
specifying certain things to be done at cer- 
tain times. Most every one has experi- 
enced a sudden recollection of something 
he had neglected to do which has enabled 
him to do that thing. It may be said the 
medium may have happened on the direc- 
tion of a specifie thing and that this thing 
had been a forgotten one, also that it may 
have been suddenly recalled to the mind 
of the patient; such happenstances are not 
unusual, but here we have three incidents 
that must dovetail. The cause-effect rela- 
tion here is too subtle for mere guess work, 
and would, therefore, involve a deliberate 
fabrication by the medium, conscious or 
unconscious. I would discount this latter 
possibility entirely, and, considering the 
work as a whole, say that guess work is 
eliminated. The whole episode is a very 
simple one, yet it is the simple that is 
usually the truest. In my judgment, we 
ay consider this as having evidential 
value. 

[t would not be fair to omit from this 
review the doubtful statements. Although 
not very many, they were all capable of 
proof. A few have already been noted; we 
will add two others. 

(Control—child) ‘‘Did her mamma slip 
the other day, on the floor? [This could 
not be verified. ] 

(Control—echild) ‘‘Did she tell what 
starts the trouble, is the papa getting mad ? 
She didn’t tell you about the bang, bang 
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on the door; did she? You know that 
makes her go inside like this (Hands on 
stomach). He doesn’t so often say what 
he thinks, but when he does it’s to the 
point and he said what he thought about 
‘infernal buneh of -———d women’; I 
couldn’t put that word down. I wonder 
how long I am going to stay? Not here.”’ 
[The patient was not able to recall any 
such event as here described. | 

These two incidents are both concerning 
the family ; they are well within the bounds 
of possibility. The first is a very simple 
thing and yet as accumulative evidence 
would be of value. The second fits in quite 
well with other statements of the father 
and of the general unrest in the home 
situations. 

It has, already, been mentioned that this 
force was being developed in Control and 
some idea of this function may be found 
in her statements. These are scattered 
through many seances and it would show 
consistent purpose on the part of the Me- 
dium (Mrs. D) to earry this through so 
uniformly, and when one takes into con- 
sideration, that she is working with other 
cases, it is too much to expect that she 
would be able to recall, and appropriately 
place, such details. Statements like this 
are worthy of consideration in sizing up the 
probabilities of what is really behind these 
phenomena. Many tales, more bizarre and 
weird than this, have been written; but 
can we, reasonably, expect one person to 
carry the details of several such stories in 
her mind at one and the same time and 
not get them mixed? My own opinion is 
that it would be asking more than is pos- 
sible. These incidents give a hint of some 
of the difficulties encountered and show 
a real development in this entity, so that 
toward the end of the experiment she be- 
comes freer and more independent, she 
takes more initiative, wanders from her 
subject, and she has to be reminded of 
her business. 

Seance 3. (Control—cehild) ‘‘I stood 
here a long while although I was here 
first—I don’t see why, I can’t open my 
eyes. [Medium’s eyes are always closed 
under control.]| I don’t see anything 
now.’’ 

Seance 5. (Control—child) ‘‘The little 
child is a medium—that’s me—and that is 
why I get the pain quicker than some 
others who can learn to use it along other 
lines, when she’s a little stronger.’’ 
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Seance 9. (Control—child) ‘‘My friend 
understand. (Recorder says slower, please) 
It don’t amount to much any way—What 
was I talking about?—One time she gave 
up something she wanted herself to do 
(asked to repeat a sentence that was not 
clear. Medium weeps and control contin. 
ues). It will be awful if I have to be an 
English scholar.’’ (Recorder apologizes.’ 
“It’s not a bit easy to come here and 
talk.’’ (Evidently things were not coming 
through clearly.) ‘‘I have lost all my 
thoughts. I don’t stay all the time now. 
Do you know that? Well, you ask her 
| patient] she has another teacher.’’ 

Seance 13. (Control—child) ‘‘Do you 
know something else? I am a messenger. 
You haven’t guessed yet. He guessed that 
I was a messenger over to you people. 
That isn’t what I mean. 


I am a messenger 
for Granny. 


You don’t guess, do you? 
You see, now I understand Granny, I am 
sorry for her and tell her what’s happen- 
ing.—I know I feel very important when 
I come in here. If you could see the out- 
side circle and the hard work it is to get 
in here. There is a group that always 
stand around, and there is one friend of 
yours that has a lot to say, and besides 
him there is some people that watch your 
lady and will give orders, even to your 
boss.”’ 

There is also the reference in the four- 
teenth seance to the child’s being under or- 
ders and kept waiting. 

Seance 18. (Impression) ‘‘ And she says 
that your friend, Dr. Hyslop, says she may 
tell you that she has been holding solar 
plexus control. [There was reference to 
this in the J. D. ease. We are told that 
there are three centers which act as a focus 
or attraction zone for the discarnate en- 
tities; they are the sexual, the solar-plexus, 
and the brain.—Psycnic Researcu, Vol. 
XXII, No. 7, page 395.] And while she 
holds this the other forces eannot take 
spinal control. And that several times in 
the last week when she (patient) has felt 
swayed and shaken, it was an attempt of 
the same force who manifested last week 
to take control through the spinal column. 
But that she, Mary Ellen, was able to 
hold control, not allowing this. 

(Control—ehild) ‘‘Your friend says, 
“Well, it isn’t so well to have to establish 
control, but we are not worried over this 
child. That’s me.”’ 

Seance 20. (Control—child) ‘‘No, it is 
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better I shouldn’t. It is bad enough fo: 
the public to swallow me. ’Cause when you 
read the record, I sound pretty silly ‘cause 
they don’t meet me. You meet me. You 
can’t put that on, can you? You all kno: 
me, don’t you? The public can’t though. 
We got to hurry along now with this gir. 
Your friend says, ‘They will get youn: 
force ad nauseums.’ Do you know her 
[patient’s] nauseums is better? It is more 
quiet down here (stomach) since that new 
force came, and food sits better.”’ 

At least twice, during the experiment, 
this young control had to be called. In the 
seventeenth seance Dr. Hyslop says, ‘‘ Mary, 
do stick to what you started’’ and in th 
twentieth seance: ‘‘Your friend, you 
know, Doctor, he says, ‘Get down to busi- 
ness Mary Ellen.’ ”’ 


As one studies this entity it grows upon 
one. One seems to see a real personality 
which attaches itself to one’s affections. 
While, of course, this may not be the best 
attitude for unbiased judgment; is it not 
in favor of there being something really 
tangible present, an actual personality ? 

As previously intimated, J. H. H., the 
late Professor Hyslop takes a very prom- 
inent part in these proceedings; in fact, 
between the child entity, Mary Ellen and 
himself almost all the time is taken. In 
the ease of J. D. the professor was the 
leader of the group of workers. In this 
record he occupies the same position and 
here it is even more evident that he is the 
leader. It should be borne in mind that 
some of the older and probably more ex- 
perienced forces are at work and, from 
the evidence deduced, they are more power- 
ful than J. H. H., while the directing 
foree of all is the one known as the Im- 
perator. Nothing could be more ideal than 
to have a group of eminent scientific spirits 
engaged in such a work as this and most 
surely, it is appropriate to have a physi- 
cian and a psychologist on the board. It 
is well known that before the end of his 
earthly career J. H. H. was especially in- 
terested in this type of work and had re- 
ported on the results through the Society 
for Psychical Research. If, then, it is pos- 
sible for a personality to survive after mor- 
tal existence and surviving be able to re- 
turn, what would be more natural than 
that this personality should, upon such re- 
turn, endeavor to engage in a work that 
was very near to his heart? 

Again I must remind the reader that 
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Dre. T. B. was formerly associated with 
Professor Hyslop, and he was fully con- 
ersant with the professor’s work along 


this line. Moreover, he had been requested 


v Professor Hyslop to continue this work 
' possible. The medium was, also, not 
thout knowledge of the professor and 
me of his writings. 

[In reporting the case of J. D. there were 

few remarks attributed to J. H. H. which 
were considered fairly characteristic of 
Professor Hyslop, and attention was called 

» this, at that time. In the present work 

: writer has felt that the mode of ex- 
pression compares very closely with the 

reneral style of the professor, as seen in 
his writings. It is possible that an expert 
in analysis of writings would not consider 
this earried through to a certainty. One 
should, in forming a judgment, take into 
consideration the various views expressed 
about the difficulties of mediumship. We 
find Hyslop, himself, after years of re- 
search and extensive experience, saying, in 
effect, (Life After Death, pp. 212 ff.) : 

That a medium must be interposed be- 
tween the spirit and the living friend or 
sitter. That we must reckon with what is 
always called the control or the ‘‘Guide.’’ 
That the guide and control may be differ- 
ent personalities—the subconscious of the 
medium and sometimes also the normal 
consciousness of the medium in addition. 
There may be a whole group of personal- 
ities (waiting for a chance to communicate) 
complicated with messages. Their product 
may be a joint one. Ete. 

In a eireumstance such as this, where 
the communicating spirit is so familiar to 
the person conducting the seances and the 
medium alsd has a considerable knowl- 
edge of the spirit, the first proposition of 
Geley (From the Unconscious to the Con- 
scious, p. 269), may be the method: ‘‘That 
the communication may come entirely from 
the medium,’’ either from her own knowl- 
edge or through telepathy from the mind 
of the direetor or others. Note also Geley’s 

second proposition (Idem, p. 270), ‘*‘ Even 
if the communication proceeds from an 
inteligenee distinct from the medium, it 
may itself be imperfect or falsified, fre- 
quently both and in varying degrees.’’ 
And when one considers that, with a free 
mind and honest intent,:there is the de- 
sire to accomplish this very thing and, fur- 
her, added to this the wish, however slight 
but nevertheless present, to give to the 
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sitter or director what they want, then we 
must not expect too perfect a result. 
Some modification of the message sent 
would be the rule under such conditions. 
Hence, while we may strive and hope 
for a series of communications which 
can be compared with the known work 
of the communicator and by which we 
may label them identical, one cannot 
expect such a thing to really happen any 
more than one would expect a person who 
deliberately falsifies to accomplish a per- 
fect reproduction. 


Seance 4: (Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘Yes, 
had conditions at all times been very quiet 
and under control, there would not have 
been the same opportunity for close con- 
tacts with this one. | am again talking 
proverbs. Your facts will fill in. I think 
I have said enough for the record. We 
are also pleased with the little girl—the 
force. Both of the girls. I want you to 
appreciate that it has not been an easy 
matter for either of the little girls, and I 
want to say that the little girl over here 
(points to patient) has been quite a brick.*’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Is this for the record ?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Yes, are you objecting to 
the word ‘brick?’ ”’ 

(De. T. B.) “*Ne.” 

(Control) ‘‘We are purposely going 
easily, especially in regard to any state- 
ments that are apt to be considered critical ; 
and we appreciate our position—that we 
must not say anything that might throw 
everything up in the air.’ 

(Dy. T. B.) °°E aece.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘All right. We understand 
each other perfectly. That’s all for the 
record.”’ 

Seance 8: (Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘You 
know, Bull, if you stood at a telephone, 
and the other party at the other end never 
saying a word, how long would you talk? 
Only a professional monologist could do 
it. Tell that to my son, and ask him te 
try it on the telephone.” I believe that 
some of our eritics—not meaning me— 
would never be satisfied unless they had 
a dictaphone record, for they think you slip 
a word here and there, and that does not 
get recorded. Will you also at some part 
of the record say what you know to be true 
—that the eyes of the instrument [me- 
dium] are kept closed? Then she cannot 
judge by the expression of the face with 
the nose turned her way. Even if the 
eyes were open—take her position in the 
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chair afterward and see how much you can 
judge with the eyes open. May I ask the 
little girl [patient] if two places for the 
summer are being discussed ?’’ 

(Patient) ‘‘Not to my knowledge.’’ 
[Later evidence shows this to be true.] 

(Control) ‘‘Then I just say this; if a 
place is suggested, I like the longer dis- 
tance, even if for a starter. Just store 
that away. Do you do something where 
your hands are all soiled? Hands into 
something.’’ 

(Patient) ‘‘I do some out-of-door clean- 
ing—’’ 

(Control—child) ‘‘Your friend over 
here, Doctor Fyslop, said to tell you that 
they say the young lady has a musical 
accompaniment and that she very seldom 
now clashes the discord and that if I am 
now a very good little girl and do just 
as I am told, I am to remain until I get 
still more educated. I guess I get a 
medal—”’ 

Seance 10: (Impression) ‘‘ Hands 
across.’’ [Usual greeting of J. H. H.] 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Greetings.”’ 

(Control—J H. H.) ‘‘It was a terrific 


disappointment that only from the view- 
point of the little lady we saw last spring 


a tendency to over-confidence, but you 
would not have us be crepe-hangers, would 
you?’’ 

(Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘ Waiting would be 
too long if the pitfalls were pointed cut 
ahead of time. Roughly speaking, the 
case is just a little over half-finished. We 
are at times, apparently, impotent owing 
to material conditions which neither you 
nor we can at present control. When this 
is also apparent to the obsessing and in- 
terfering spirits, those who have been 
shown sometimes also lose faith as well as 
patience; it is very hard today, is that 
sentence complete? I see you are surmis- 
ing to the last mentioned to whom I am 
referring. We shall allow her soon to ap- 
pear and fight it out on her own ground. 
3ut we must say that the provocation was 
great. You are aware also of this, that 
immediate surroundings were not conduct- 
ive to the best interest of our patient. It 
is the old story that has appeared in most 
every case, of an ignoramus trying to ad- 
just such delicate machinery as are human 
beings. We are not worried little lady. 
We are sorry but not worried. I am not 


1JTt is far from unique for a J. H. H. control or com- 
municator to decry in some such fashion as this the alleged 
hard-boiledness of his son, Dr. George Hyslop.—J. M. B. 
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supposed to be sentimental, Bull, but those 
are real tears. She is brave. I am going 
to put my hands on the little lady. Don’t 
think I am posing for healing’ but there 
will be another who stands close whose vi- 
bration will be too powerful for today. 
(Medium goes under control of J. H. H. 
and puts hands on the head of patient for 
a few minutes and then returns to chair.) 
I am feeling very dazed and dizzy now. [| 
now have a paralyzed feeling over the arm. 
My peace I give unto her. My peace I 
leave with her. Imperator is standing 
close. Two bad spells this summer—’’ 


(Control) ‘‘The old dame [Granny] is 
right. You ean order it on the score that 
the mental ought to be occupied. Probably 
not what the young lady would like to do, 
but it is perfectly possible to take a shorter 
course. I seem to see all kinds of different 
colors. The blending of them in different 
ways. I don’t know whether it is a sym- 
bol or for exact knowledge. Technical 
knowledge of something she does do. One 
must be the center of something besides a 
teapot tempest to obtain mental poise. All 
think it over before saying anything. I 
feel a cramp in the right arm. She |pa- 
tient] feels this come on when doing a kind 
of work. Stop this. After this comes, there 
is apt to be a bungling of the work.’’ 

(Impression) ‘‘Distinguish between this 
and a tingle. When the other comes, stop 
it. It is a psychic factor as a warning. 
Signing off. Not bad for the first time—’’ 

Seance 11: (Control—J. H. HH.) ‘‘The 
patient could not answer it; neither can 
I. A complete shut-out in these incident 
eases would leave the actions pretty nor- 
mal; and yet the patient, more like a stick 
of wood. I used incipient advisedly. I at 
one time thought that that idea of com- 
pletely shutting off was the absolutely cor- 
rect idea. Will you bear me out?”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘Thank you. I am changing 
my mind. This is laboratory work if there 
ever was laboratory work.”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘I should like to ask a mil- 
lion questions. But must restrain myself.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘ Because it would take you 
so far from the patient?”’ 

(De. T. B.) “Yes.” 

(Control) ‘‘Let us continue. Are you 
wondering if every patient will have to 
have the familiar, too many times to use the 
detested guide? A bone we often picked 
clean, we thought, and then started pick- 
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ug it all over again. At present our main 


thought is to put every little captain in 
charge of his own ship, this is absolutely 
jossible. Leaving out philosophical prob- 
ims for later discussion—about two days 


‘ter the last seance the little lady had a 


‘ong pow-pow with herself, and she argued 
vith herself, pro and con, back and forth, 


ntil finally she had the whole question 
ttled, so she thought.”’ 


Patient) ‘‘I don’t recall it.’’ (Later 
he recalled the fact.) 


Control) ‘*You will after I have fin- 
shed. Now so far as the general outlook 


coes, it was restored to about the position 


vhere we left off last June. She did ac- 
complish what she started to do, and we 
are satisfied with the readjustment. It had 
been coming slowly, but was settled so she 
‘elt assured at the last sitting. Weren’t 
you sitting and thinking between ten and 
eleven o’clock in the morning, two or three 
days after the last sitting?”’ 

(Dr. T. B. notes) ‘‘It oceurred in the 
morning at the home of the minister.’’ 

(Control) ‘*‘Well, leave it for the me- 
ment. There is no good at the present 
moment in any further talking or plan- 
ning in your own mind about certain 
changes you would like; for by the time 
you are ready generally and physically, it 
would all be changed again.”’ 

Seance 12. (Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘Pri- 
marily for her benefit, but also for vou and 
the record. To show exactly what our 
province should be. Our wings do not give 
us omnipotenece.’’ (Long pause.) 

(Impression) ‘‘A heavy condition of the 
head, and they ask you please not to blame 
it entirely on psychie invasion because you 
well know that medically an anemic con- 
dition causes this, which cannot properly 
be diagnosed in this case as plain anemia. 
You are aware of this condition.’’ [Pa- 
tient complained of weariness and lack of 
energy. She was quite anemic. | 

(Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘We could lighten 
even this symptom by restoring the young 
foree, but we do not feel at the present 
moment that it is advisable to do this 
completely. It is necessary for a short 
while at least to keep the dominant force, 
who was here last week, ready to take 
charge until conditions are more settled. 
We will oceasionally allow little Marty to 
step in, Three or four times since the last 
sitting, she has stepped in, once nearly re- 
sulting in a hysterical attack, owing to the 
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charged air. Nothing to fret about. We 
ask that the schedule either be newly 
worked out or the same returned to, even 
should it be necessary to enlarge the time 
given to household affairs. There is a bad 
nervous condition of the mother at the pres- 
ent moment which makes us say this. Only 
patience and quietness can handle this con- 
dition which, we admit, is very tough for 
us to ask of our little lady to assist in. 
That is very bad English. Blame it on the 
subliminal and not on me.”’ 


(Control) ‘‘To me it is amazing that we 
are able, to so many times have your 
answer back, that the sentences are cor- 
rect and full, sent through such a difficult 
method of control. I have looked over some 
of the records with you, and have been in- 
terested also from this viewpoint. I think, 
compared with the old methods of direct 
control, that there is practically a hundred 
per cent. sense by this method. Is that cor- 
rect? Have you found any incomplete 
sentences ?’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘No.”’ 

(Control) ‘‘I think, in the material, if 
you were compelled to speak in the slow 
manner that we are compelled to speak, 
there would be some slips.”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘For the sake of the records 
will you deseribe what you mean by direct 
control ?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘I am referring to the later 
Piper records. Directing the hand. Is that 
what you want?”’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘“Yes.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘In this method now used we 
are directing both the direct speech, and 
also carrying along with that, the complete 
mental system of the instrument. When 
speaking in this manner, direct speech, I 
sometimes feel very much that it is some- 
what similar, as far as my feelings are con- 
cerned, to the idea of the gentleman who, 
in about the middle of our sittings, re- 
ferred back again to the original instru- 
ment, and to the fact that communicators 
were anesthetized. Now then, that will do 
for that part, and I wish, today, to give you 
a new name that we, before, have given to 
the Instrument away from the sittings— 
‘Psycho-chondriac.’ I will not be respon- 
sible for exact sound, through her [me- 
dium’s] mentality. The idea is to give an- 
other termination with ‘Psycho’ in front 
of it. It is a general term to apply to the 
patients. Might as well invent a few our- 
selves, the glossaries are full of them. Have 
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you ever seen that before? Well, we have 
got a copyright. I have known eases. 
There is a lack of adjustment of the psychic 
self. Then it will form the name for the 
big class of patients, will it not? Later we 
may devise some sub-headings.’’ 

(Impression) Dr. H. says, ‘‘Too bad, 
little lady, to put so much family history 
on the pages, and yet you know that it 
has much to do with the history of the case, 
including a lot more that we have not put 
through on the pages, only hinted at last 
spring. It is this constant upset around 
you that is responsible for your condition. 
And as we indicated earlier in the sittings, 
we are simply trying to put you in such 
shape that you can rise above such compli- 
cations. For over that we have no control. 
Good night. They are referring to another 
family connection in the veiled remarks, 
that would like to have the same contact 
that shows in some stages of every case. 
Nothing close. That’s all.’’ 

Seance 13. (Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘The 
dread had been almost entirely removed 
from the mental and has absolutely no 
place there. There will be no return to 
that condition. [Dr. T. B.’s note: The 


patient is overcoming her dread of going to 


sleep and her fear of a recurrence of the 
original condition.] The individual per- 
sonality has been practically restored com- 
pletely, and the only work remaining to be 
done is to enable her to cope with the life 
as she finds it, no matter what the condi- 
tions, and in doing so, to retain her poise 
and full physical command of herself— 
of her own individuality, which, I repeat, 
belongs to each and every soul, and that no 
understanding force will ever attempt to 
dictate to any individual. If this was un- 
derstood, the truth of what you know would 
grow more rapidly and with less disturb- 
ance of individuals. I am talking of pop- 
pyeock from the platforms. I will also 
say that it isn’t only from the spiritualist 
circles that twaddle is taught but some- 
times in the name of learned societies. I 
would like a great question mark after the 
‘learned’ as was indicated by the tone. 
Comparative psychology and psychic sci- 
ence is the most needed thing scientifically 
at the present moment. Box upon box, 
suitcase upon suitease, and filing cabinets 
full of record upon record, have no value 
until compiled. It is not more evidence 
that is needed. That’s been in the files 
for years. Look to the west for the man 
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who can, if ‘he will, compile.”’ 
pause—smiles, ) 

Seance 10. (Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘That’s 
what I was thinking when I said that about 
candles. They had the right idea there. 
Some of the old ideas about remembering 
the absent ones were good. They forgo: 
it for a good many years until the awfu! 
catastrophe brought it back and made them 
try to light the boys home when the others 
were feasting. If there weren’t so much 
on our hands to do, I often wish that some 
of those boys might be invited to join our 
group, who can’t find their own. So (to 
Recorder) when you light that candle, add 
the names of the unknown boys who ean’t 
get home. You may. as well put in that 
now I will be accused of being sentimental, 
which I never was. 

(Note by Recorder) Dr. Hyslop’s picture 
hung for several years in what I called my 
‘‘memorial corner’’ because of the number 
of photographs of friends who had passed. 
Among these were a number of Catholics, 
and I sometimes received communications 
asking me to burn a candle in memory of 
them. This I did for several years on spe- 
cial days, such as Christmas and All 
Souls’; and the candle happened to stand 
directly in front of Dr. Hyslop’s picture. 
For two years I have failed to do this be- 
eause I had been unable to obtain the 
eandles, which are consecrated in May. 
The group of photographs was packed in 
a box when we moved, and there are so 
many that I have been unable to hang them 
together in my new quarters. However, 
I have been able to furnish the candle this 
year, as requested.—H. C. L. 

(Control) They said I was a hard nut 
—cold blooded. That’s what comes of hav- 
ing an analytical mind. (Wipes eyes.) 
That’s all except to say, ‘‘Cheer up, little 
girl,’’ not near as blue as it looks. Don’t 
blame you for thinking so, but it wasn’t. 
The wanderer has also been cared for. 
That’s all. [This refers to the suicide. | 

Seance 21. (Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘A 
spontaneous one here; so we may as well 
admit the fact that we ean’t stop the sun 
in this case. So the next thing is to train 
the little lady to throw them herself.’’ 
[Refers to a stray spirit that tried to con- 
tact with patient. | 

(Control) ‘‘My small friend is remind- 
ing me that it wasn’t until I put her out 
that we had this. We are in a sort of a 
hole in this way. If I leave the young force 


(Long 
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in control, there are a few conditions too 
hard for her to handle. If I leave the other 
‘oree that I have put in to help the body, 
there isn’t enough confidence.’’ 

Control) ‘‘She hasn’t enough confi- 
‘ence in the new force. No. She is used to 
e other one. I am not going to take much 
f your time today. I am going to stop 
over and make sure that the little one is 
ft there. She’s already there, but I want 
to make sure. I will talk to you about the 
stray later. You know, Bull, you are like 


i. old woman yourself. You get panicky.’’ 
d t—) © 
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(Dr. T. B.) “‘I don’t get panicky, but my 
sympathies are aroused.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Queer, isn’t it? In her gen- 
eral physical, she is better for what I did; 
but on the other she’s a little panicky. 
There is nothing to fear; but, plague take 
it, we will have to let her develop. Do you 
see how much better she is, Doctor? Did 
you see her throw that herself? Soon as I 
told her it was all right. If you sit in some 
of those classes, you see lots of times some 
poor beginners go through just what vou 
did.’’ [To patient]. 








HE Proceedings of the S. P. R. 
i (British) have just given publicity 


under the double signature of Mr. 
W. H. Salter and ‘‘Mr. V.,’’ to a study of 
the greatest interest entitled Some Auto- 
matic Scripts Purporting to Be Inspired by 
Margaret Veley, Poet and Novelist (1848- 
1887).* I confess that in general I do not 
attach much importance to spirit communi- 
cations, because they give us nothing that 
psychology does not know. In them we 
always see an actor who plays his role with 
more or less of success, and who strives 
to make himself plausible by recourse to 
the faculty of clairvoyance. But my at- 
tention has been drawn to these new docu- 
ments of the London society by the per- 
sonality of the authors. Mr. Salter is a 
psychical researcher of balanced and judi- 
cious spirit, who is devoted to scientific 
method and who is far from subscribing to 
all the naivetes of spiritualism. As for 
“Mr. V,’’ up to eight days ago I was 
ignorant of his identity, knowing only that 
he was the automatist of the Oscar Wilde 
seripts which ereated so much commotion 
several years ago. It now turns out that 
this Mr. V. is none other than Mr. S. G. 
Soal, lecturer at the University of London 
and one of the most distinguished of all 
English metapsychists. It is Mr. Soal him- 
self who has revealed this to me, and who 
has given me full permission to unveil his 
identity to my American readers. 

I do this with very little apprehension 
that Mr. Soal’s faculty of automatism car- 
ries any taint on his eritieal abilities. His 
lucid and vigorous analysis of the Blanche 
Cooper case” had already attracted my at- 
tention. I have had oceasion to point out 
how this notion of psychological automa- 
tism, put forward by Pierre Janet in 1887, 
is inexact if we try to apply it without any 
precaution to a malady of the spirit, to a 
process of mental disassociation. The 
spirit is sick only when it loses its sense 
of reality, when it becomes incapable of 
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synthesis and of higher activity. This is 
not in the least the case with such persons 
as Mr. Soal, Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mrs. Salter, who are ‘‘mediums’’ in the 
popular sense of the word. One must great- 
ly admire the way in which such aptitude 
for dissociation and for supernormal in- 
tuition is so well balanced in these sub- 
jects by reason and self-control. The 
thought that Mr. Soal might suffer pro- 
fessionally through revelation of his expe- 
riences proves the degree to which ig- 
norance of these subjects prevails, and 
shows how necessary it is to correct any fal- 
lacious prejudgment that may exist. 

After having written his Oscar Wilde 
seripts, Mr. Soal made dissociation trials 
with other psychics. In such trials he got 
through Mrs. Salter some verses which pur- 
ported to emanate from no indicated per- 
sonality. With Miss Margaret Hunt proso- 
popesis was complete. She created the per- 
sonality of a forgotten authoress, Margaret 
Veley, born in 1843, dying in 1887, who 
wrote various novels and poems. The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography names For 
Perceval as her best work, and accords 
merit also to a posthumous novel, A Mar- 
riage of Shadows, published with a long 
preface by Leslie Stephen. Margaret Veley 
has evidently left little mark on English 
letters. A brief notice of her is to be 
found in Allibone’s Dictionary, merely re- 
peating that of the National. And finally 
Mr. George Moore, in his Confessions of a 
Young Man, appearing in 1926, speaks of 
his acquaintance with her and of her death. 
Mr. Soal states that prior to the first 
seance in which this entity manifested, he 
knew almost nothing about her. He had 
read only one of her poems, which appeared 
in Harpers Magazine for August, 1881. 
This volume had been in the Soal family 
for twenty years; but while he had noticed 
the careful composition of the verses, he 
had never felt any particular curiosity 
about the author. The first time he got 
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through automatic writing a poem signed 
\fargaret Veley (May 23rd, 1927), he could 
not recall immediately the associations that 
the name had for him. 

[t is curious that Mr. Soal should have 
difficulty putting himself into the secon- 
cary state that is necessary for the produc- 
‘(ion of unconscious writing. The words 
eome slowly and laboriously. When an- 
other person is with him, such person plays 
the role of stimulant or, to employ a chem- 
ical analogy, of eatalyst. The action is 
then accelerated, to the point where as 
many as eight octosyllabic verses per min- 
ute may be produced. This is more than 
one person can ordinarily write under dic- 
tation; accordingly, the time occupied by 
the process of creation is nil. It was quite 
the same with the Jersey table-turning phe- 
nomena of which I wrote last month. Miss 
fiunt held Mr. Soal’s hand; if she failed 
to maintain the contact, the communica- 
tion was arrested. 


During the actual time of writing, Mr. 
Soal’s mind is in a state of profound dis- 
traction. He puts himself in this condition 
by an act of will, but if he gets to thinking 
of what his hand is writing, the phenom- 
enon ceases. All of which is wholly in con- 
formanee with what we know of the psy- 
chology of the subconscious; in descending 
a stairease, one does not have to take con- 
scious thought of what the feet are doing 
in order to keep from falling. To assist 
him in this mental concentration, Mr. Soal 
closes his eyes. He believes that the pres- 
ence of another person is particularly nec- 
essary to guide his hand so that it will 
stay within the limits of the paper. But 
he has no doubt but that his partner also 
plays a psychic role. For while he has not 
found any actual transfusion into the mes; 
sage of specific elements contributed by the 
partner and hence has not been able to 
show any such close association between 
himself and her as that existing between 
medium and sitter, he is none the less posi- 
tive that the general tone of the message 
depends more or less subtly upon the tem- 
perament and mental make-up of the per- 
son present. The Osear Wilde that mani- 
fested in the presence of Mrs. Travers- 
Smith was not the same as the one that 
wrote under the eyes of Miss Helen Me- 
Gregor. This is a new demonstration of 
that law of the collective psychism, which 
| exeuse myself for bringing so often to the 
attention of my readers only on the ground 
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that it is of such capital importance in the 
explanation of spiritoid phenomena. This 
law may also manifest in a negative way; 
Mr. Soal declares that while the presence 
of certain persons is favorable to his dupli- 
cation of personality and while such per- 
sons actually aid the prosopopesis, others 
have an inhibitive influence. On first meet- 
ing any given person, Mr. Soal senses very 
vividly whether the psychic association will 
be fruitful or not. 

We now come to analysis of the messages. 
They consist in ‘‘proofs’’ of identity de- 
manded, directly or indirectly, by Miss 
Hunt; and of poetical productions. The 
first are commented upon by Mr. Salter 
in the S. P. R. document which I have 
cited ; the second by Mr. Soal himself. The 
whole forms a most intelligent critique of 
this Margaret Veley case. In the present 
text, to avoid confusion, we shall follow the 
example of Mr. Salter in calling the mani- 
festing entity ‘‘M. V.,’’ and reserving the 
full name ‘‘Margaret Veley’’ for the his- 
torical personality. 


M. V. commences with the declaration 
that her life was uneventful and that she 
was the second of four sisters; that they 
lived for the earlier part of their lives in 
a little place called Braintree and that she 
was buried there. All this is correct, but 
had been published. M. V., to go on with 
what she tells about herself, did nothing 
in her entire life except publish some nov- 
els, among them Damocles; she was very 
well acquainted with French; she was fond 
of gardening; she never married; she lived 
in London with her mother. Asked to 
write something in French, she consented 
and gave three phrases, short but without 
error. She stated that she had already 
tried to communicate. Most of her friends 
were dead; yet she failed to indicate any 
who were surviving, though at least Mr. 
Stephen and Mr. Moore were eligible here. 
She manifested today without knowing 
how: ‘‘I suddenly woke up and found my- 
self here.’’ She spoke of her sister Connie 
who had had a premature death, and she 
mentioned with some inaccuracy a visit 
which they had made together upon a Mme. 
Tonides, in a salon surrounded by Burne- 
Jones’s pictures (of which in fact there 
was only one in this salon). 

There was an excellent vision of a house- 
boat on the Thames, with hanging lamp 
and old china and books, all this connected 
up with the preceding drawing room. This 
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houseboat had actually been converted 
from a barge and furnished by the son of 
Mme. lonides; but a long time after the 
death of Margaret, so that she could 
never have visited it. We see here how the 
unconscious actor formed within Mr. Soal’s 
subliminal had discovered a fragment of 
reality associated with Margaret, but had 
been deceived into incorporating it into her 
life. It is necessary to add that a book had 
been published in 1918 about this houseboat, 
and that Mr. Soal had visited there. M. V. 
did not know whether her friend Elfrida 
was dead—singular ignorance for a dweller 
in the Hereafter! She insisted that she had 


been in the habit of knitting, which was 
not correct. 


Further accurate details were: Connie’s 
moving to Switzerland. The existence of 
a sister named Alice; but Alice is given as 
the eldest of the family when in fact she 
was younger than Margaret. Their father 
was always involved in discussion of eccle- 
siastical affairs; in fact he was a lawyer 
who had his share of famous cases. Thomas 
Brainton was an old friend of the family, 
and so was John Edward Holmes, captain 
of the Braintree cricket eleven; so was one 
Bailey, grocer in the same district. These 
names are all correct but the grocer first 
appears in the Directory in 1880, after 
Margaret’s departure from the neighbor- 
hood. Another singularity: M. V. declares 
with bitterness that she is ‘‘ very much of a 
back-number by now.’’ Now ‘‘back-num- 
ber’’ is a slang word which had not come 
into use in her time. [This particular dis- 
erepaney would of course be met by the 
statement that the spirits keep up with the 
times. Thus, Walter Stinson in the seance 
room employs the most up-to-date expres- 
sions and displays knowledge of current 
theatrical attractions, explaining this on 
the specific plea noted. The spiritistically- 
minded critic apparently finds no diffieulty 
in reconciling this plea with the other one, 
advaneed whenever it is appropriate, that 
contact. with our plane is a matter of such 
difficulty that no spirit ean be charged with 
the things he ought to know about us, and 
doesn’t.—J. M. B.] 


In another seance, M. V. complains that 
she cannot express her thoughts fully be- 
cause of Miss Hunt, whose influence is an 


inhibitive one. She gives For Perceval as 
her best novel, agreeing here with the 
National Dictionary. Next in order she 
ranked Damocles, and after it she tried un- 
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successfully to give a third name which in 
fact would be Mitchelhurst Place. The 
difficulty in sensing proper names is a con- 
stant rule of clairvoyance and constitutes 
one of the weightier objections to the spirit 
hypothesis. M. V. succeeds no better in 
bringing in proper names from her own 
past than does a clairvoyant who exercises 
his faculty in the presence of the living. 
She remembers the name of the College 
from which she graduated but not that of 
the Dean. For her own father’s Christian 
name she has to fall back upon a process 
of association: month of the year, hot time; 
the name was in fact Augustus. For her 
mother, she sees a piece of furniture; the 
mother’s name having been Sophia (and 
the piece of furniture, a sofa). She can- 
not locate the surname of her uncle, but 
indicates that his paternal ancestry lies in 
a country where French is spoken; actu- 
ally, one of the Romance cantons of Switz- 
erland. Why do we always have these cu- 
rious approximations with their strong 
resemblance to riddles that work through 
a play on words? The spirits of the dead, 
who we are informed are full of high 
thoughts, descend to very low ones in call- 
ing back memories of their terrestrial past! 
M. V. recalls a minute incident from her 
own life, at the age of fourteen: sent by 
her mother to the druggist Cox, she 
dropped the bottle that she carried. The 
facts here of course could be verified only 
through amazing accident. There was a 
Cox in Braintree, but only in 1859 when 
Margaret was sixteen. 


M. V. speaks of her brother-in-law Teddy 
who was a lawyer and who had a splendid 
garden. This is accurate except that Ed- 
ward Holmes, according to the word of 
surviving members of the family, was 
never called Teddy. M. V. indicates clear- 
ly that Edward was the husband of her 
sister Alice. She was unable to recall the 
place of origin of her grandfather (Vevey). 
Mr. Salter finds it strange that she should 
forget this, in view of the similarity of the 
two names: Mr. Veley from Vevey. She 
cites an incident that occurred in a ear- 
riage with Miss Tabor. This is plausible, 
the Tabors being friends of the Veleys. She 
speaks of a prize that she won in a com- 
petition for an essay on Victor Hugo. Here 
she is in contradiction with the National 
Dictionary; the only such contradiction 
that occurs, remarks Mr. Salter. She suf- 
fers from some confusion between the two 
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schools in Braintree, and gives a name for 
se of the principals that is inexact, or at 
‘ase that suffers from presumption of in- 
-actness. 

In the course of these seances, Mr. Sal- 
‘1, who had been put in touch with the 
case and who had attended to the verifica- 
.ons, was persuaded to ask questions of 

_V. She replied with the same propor- 
tion of truth as when Miss Hunt was the 
assistant. She gave some details about her 
‘uither, and located with the usual diffi- 

ilty some proper names associated with her 
‘amily, notably a name ‘“‘ having to do with 
ve’? (Heart), which is in fact that of 
liss Hart, one of the heads of the board- 
ing school. Then she committed a grave 
error in insisting that she had studied 
drawing and painting, something that is 
entirely false. She reealled details to be 
iound in the National Dictionary, such as 
the existence of a cat Zoroaster; but she 
had forgotten that it was her custom at 
Christmas to send her friends ecards with 
seasonal verses. There was further failure 
with respect to two pastels of some value 
which were in the family and which she eer- 
tainly should have remembered ; again with 
respect to Mme. Fish, her nurse; and again 
with respect to Mr. Simon, the gardener. 
All this meant nothing to M. V. She de- 
ceived herself also in the matter of the 
person from whom the cat Zoroaster was 
obtained, and in that of the existence of 
an Aunt Louisa. She could say nothing 
about the children of her Uncle Gus. She 
said that she was not very large and that 
she had deep brown eyes. In fact Mar- 
garet was large and had gray eyes. She 
overlooked all mention of the fact that she 
was very short-sighted. She attributed to 
her sister-in-law the name Agnes, which 
was in faet hers but which she never used, 
being ealled Kate in the family. She in- 
dicated correctly that her other brother-in- 
law was an architect, but in trying to give 
his residence she spoke of Montgomery 
Street which has no connection of any sort 
with Margaret’s life. She attributed to her 
sister Connie two portraits of the Ludby 
family, which is inaceurate. 

In summarizing these communications I 
have perhaps dwelt a bit on the errors. 
Mut this is not without point, for Mr. Sal- 
ter states that ‘‘the proportion of success 
) failure as regards matters outside the 
aimitted normal knowledge of the autom- 
a‘ists is unusually high in these scripts 
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if they are compared with most ostensible 
spiritistic communications.’’ He does not 
however give any statistics in support of 
this statement. I have not felt it useful to 
draw them up, because I believe that the 
point is without importance. Spiritists are 
accustomed to marvel at the proofs of iden- 
tity that are given by the spirits of the 
dead which they call up. The illusion is 
understandable but it testifies to a total 
ignorance of the problem of clairvoyance. 
A subject who presents no phenomena of 
personification, who works on the living 
altogether, who makes no appeal to the 
dead—a subject like Pascal Forthuny— 
gives a picture of divination exactly simi- 
lar to that of these spirit mediums. If we 
strip the spirit communications of their 
characteristic of personal reminiscence, we 
shall see that not only is the proportion of 
errors approximately the same as with or- 
dinary visions, but that the psychological 
character of the responses is identical. 
This is why I maintain—and nobody has 
ever been able to contradict my demonstra- 
tion—that every spiritoid fact consists 
merely in the superposition of a fact of 
metagnomy upon a fact of prosopopesis or 
personification. The proposition seems to 
me so evident that I no longer bother with 
the demonstration, giving rather my atten- 
tion wholly to the mystery of the clairvoy- 
ant process itself. 


The second part of the 8S. P. R. report 
is by Mr. Soal, and involves a study of the 
literary style of the messages. The poetical 
sense as well as the versification of M. V. 
present certain differences with the -cor- 
responding properties in the real Margaret 
Veley. There is more rhythm in the latter. 
more of delicate observation in the former. 
‘‘Margaret Veley’s four-stress verse has 
generally a distinct falling cadence, while 
a feature of the spirit verse is an evenness 
of iambic movement with a predilection for 
rising cadenees.’’ The vocabulary is at 
times different. There are words, like wn- 
kindly, which Margaret never employs. 
For the whole, Mr. Soal’s judgment upon 
the verses of M. V. is: ‘‘I have been wn- 
able to discover even slight indications that 
might lead one to suspect that the ‘rea?’ 
Margaret Veley had any hand in it.’’ 

As regards the general spirit of the mes- 
sages of M. V., Mr. Soal says, not without 
some irony: ‘‘In this barren desert there 


is one and only one little oasis which might 
lead one to believe that with proper en- 
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couragement the ‘spirit’ Margaret might in 
time have developed a sense of fun not en- 
tirely unlike what is revealed by the let- 
ters of the real Margaret.’’ On the other 
hand there are in the -‘‘spirit’’ writings 
numerous expressions which Margaret had 
never used, such as ‘‘back-number’’ and 
‘*Britisher.’’ These are anachronisms that 
are not comprehensible under the spirit 
hypothesis unless one admits that a spirit 
continues to participate in our earthly life 
after its death. The Osear Wilde personi- 
fied not long ago by Mr. Soal claims to 
have read Arnold Bennett’s novels with the 
eyes of the twentieth century; [and Walter 
Stinson informs us in so many words that 
he and his company attend our theaters.— 
J. M. B.| Arguments of this character 
might have some chance of prevailing if it 
could be shown that the life in the Here- 
after presents any coherence. But in con- 
trast to these spirits that put themselves 
so nicely in the mode of the day, without 
any inconvenience from their own pasts 
and without displaying the slightest aging, 
there are others who remain fast set in 
their ancient silhouettes and completely ig- 
nore the world of today. But this is of no 
slightest ineconsequence to a_ hypothesis 
whose high consolatory value veils its per- 
petual psychological contradictions. 


At the end of his study, Mr. Soal exam- 
ines the hypotheses that can be formed 
after taking cognizanee of the Margaret 
Veley case. He does not negleet to men- 
tion, for the suspicious eritie, the hypo- 
thesis of trickery. He has no difficulty in 
showing that if the trickster—in the ease 
at, issue, himself— had been at all clever 
he could have got together a great many 
more ‘“‘proofs of identity.’’ He could in 
particular have made a visit to the Brain- 
tree cemetery and could there have eol- 
lected a wealth of material that would have 
been of aid to M. V. in responding a little 
better to the interrogations of Miss Hunt 
and Mr. Salter. Tikewise he could have 
examined a little bit more attentively the 
old direetories, after which he could have 
avoided certain errors which would have 
been as inexcusable in a real spirit as in 
a mystifier. Finally, why would not a mvs- 
tifier have selected a person of greater lit- 
erary interest than this obscure Margaret 
Veley? If it be replied that he had al- 
ready done so in the Oscar Wilde scripts, 
surely the reception accorded. these was 
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not sufficiently adverse to have driven him 
into another technique? 

The hypothesis of conscious fraud being 
easily eliminated, it becomes necessary tu 
turn to that of unconscious fraud throug! 
eryptomnesia. It is not at all by accident 
that M. V. has incarnated through Mr. Soa! 
This latter gentleman graduated at Roch- 
ford, which is within twenty miles of Brain- 
tree; and he remained there until he was 
twenty-four. Now he lives in Puttlewe!! 
which is several miles nearer. From 1895 
to 1914 his parents received the LHsse. 
Weekly News wherein may be read the 
news of the deaths of two of the friends 
of the Veley family. He visited Braintre: 
in 1916. He has visited also the house- 
boat of his friend Mr. Ionides. He believes 
that he had never read Margaret Veley’s 
notice in the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy and that he knew nothing about her 
except the poetry by her that he had seen 
in Harpers. These are the feeble sources 


whence he could normally draw; and it 
would surely seem that even if these might 
have been sufficient to have imposed upon 
his subconsciousness the personality of the 
forgotten poetess, they would not be ade- 


quate to permit him to play her role from 
the double viewpoint of biographical infor- 
mation and literary composition. It is nec- 
essary to fall back upon metagnomy, that 
is to say, cognition through other channels 
than those of the senses. 

Mr. Soal was eager to exclude the hypo- 
thesis of telepathy, understood in the sense 
©. a communication between himself and 
other living persons who might carry in 
their memories some recollection of Mar- 
garet Veley. The power of selection which 
such a hypothesis arbitrarily assigns to the 
subject has in it something that offends us 
strongly. Nevertheless we can at will ob- 
serve how, from a powdery mixture of ten 
metals, the magnet attracts only the par- 
ticles of iron. Is it really absurd to imag- 
ine, in this world of the mind which de- 
pends neither on time nor on space, in- 
stantaneous affinities of this same geueral 
sort? But we may abandon this hypothe- 
sis, which Mr. Soal finds ineffective for an- 
other reason. The facts wormed out of 
each of these distant and unknown persons 
ought by all means to have an emotional 
value to those persons, rather than pre- 
senting the mere banally informative char- 
acteristics shown by the M. V. messages. 
Furthermore, such a hypothesis would not 
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plain the singular lacunae in M. V.’s in- 
rmation about herself. 


We should find the same difficulties of 
lection if we were to imagine that Mr. 
al’s subconsciousness had taken cogni- 
n of all the printed documents that are 
ant relating to Margaret Veley, includ- 
her own correspondence, the direc- 
ies of past years, and the local papers. 
e book and newspaper tests of Mr. Dray- 
| Thomas appear to have a certain bear- 
» here, and to lend some added plausi- 
ty to a supposition such as the one with 
ich we at the moment deal. But Mr. 
oal is the less inclined to accept such a 
hypothesis because of unfruitful experi- 
nents which he has made in the reading of 
hooks unknown to him. He is reluctant 
to eredit his own mind with powers of such 
enormous range, and by this reluctance he 
is driven to consideration of informative 
agencies exterior to himself. 


Why may not such agency be the spirit 
of Margaret Veley herself? Is it not pos- 
sible that memory after death is as treach- 
erous as during life, or even more so, so 
that M. V. might have in faet forgotten 
the name of her father’s gardener? This 
question being proposed, Mr. Soal frankly 
and immediately acknowledges that if it 
be possible for the memory of a dead per- 
son to be assimilated into that of one liv- 
ing, it would be most astonishing that M. 
V. is able to cite insignificant names of 
persons who have never been really linked 
with her life, while quite unable to give 
us the name of her old nurse or to conjure 
up the slightest reaction to mention of the 
name of her Unele Gus. This amnesia, so 
strongly similar to that observed in som- 
nambulie personalities, is entirely incom; 
prehensible in a normal one whom we are 
to regard as having survived the bodily dis- 
solution. Mr. Soal stops here in extreme 
embarrassment. His scientific mind shrinks 
from admission of the spiritistic hypothe- 
sis. ‘*‘Regarded as a scientific working 
hypothesis,’’? he says, ‘‘spiritism does not 
seem to me a very hopeful avenue of in- 
vestigation, The spirit hypothesis has a 
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delusive appearance of simplicity, but so 
also had Kepler’s hypothesis of guiding 
angels. And how remote this was from the 
complex reality of Einstein’s description 
of gravitation !’’ 

Mr. Soal is the less inclined to believe in 
survival as it is presented to us by the 
spiritists, in virtue of the fact that he him- 
self has contributed to the evidence against 
this theory the two beautiful cases obtained 
through Mrs. Blanche Cooper: those of 
John Ferguson and of James Miles, in 
which there are incarnated, as communi- 
eating spirits, persons actually living or 
entirely fictitious. In seeking general orien- 
tation in a field so covered with haziness, 
we must by all means keep in view the crit- 
ical experiments constituted by these and 
other similar cases. Without doubt, the 
living do not appear to furnish the key to 
metagnomy; but even less can we picture 
the dead as furnishing it. If we stop with 
the hypothesis of living ageney, we have 
to grant that we are in a relation constant 
but unknown with an impersonal or deper- 
sonalized world of spirit, where all knowl- 
edge of everything since the beginning of 
time is stored away in a form capable of 
instantaneous, crystallization into unstable 
synthesis around any given personal center. 
Such a hypothesis is complex, but not more 
so than others of modern physies in which 
we place reliance. It is enough to grant 
the existence of a pure spirituality differ- 
ent from materiality not perhaps in essence 
but rather in its form of existence and in 
the laws of its association. If it be insisted 
that the dead persist, I will agree with this, 
on the condition, so necessary to make the- 
ory conform with experiment, that the dead 
have lost all personality. It is the medium 
who gives them personality and with it an 
ephemeral survival. Myers has well under- 
stood that the whole problem of metapsy- 
chies is the problem of the human person- 
ality. But he has unfortunately allowed 
himself to be swept away by the old anthro- 
pocentric fallacy, which has always been so 
strongly supported by religion for pro- 
found reasons of individual morality and 
social conservation. 


CHIPS FROM THE WORKSHOP 


By THE EDITOR 


KTEN we speak of ‘‘orthodox sci- 
ence’’ as though it were an essential 
community embracing the entire 

field of human inquiry; and indeed, in 
some respects it is just this. A more work- 
a-day picture, however, would be the one 
showing science divided into numerous 
subsidiary compartments, with more or less 
of unity and agreement between the several 
groups of workers in these several compart- 
ments, but with always more or less of dis- 
cord, disagreement, or actual active con- 
troversy going on across the boundaries. 
Such controversies of course could exist 
only with respect to subject matter in some 
degree common to the two fields involved, 
and hence the mention of the boundaries 
between the fields is of peculiar significance 
in connection with the present metaphor ; 
for the common ground over which two 
branches of science may conduct argument 
must be the ground actually lying on the 
boundary between the two. Just as an 
example, the two sciences of astronomy and 
geology have always had common ground 
in their respective attempts to estimate the 
age of the universe. But approaching this 
common ground from different directions 
they have usually attained extremely 
divergent estimates for that age, so that 
this example illustrates not alone the exist- 
ence of the common ground, but equally 
that of controversy. Today, this particular 
illustration acquires an even wider range, 
for in dealing with radioactivity, chemistry 
finds that it, too, has a means for estimat- 
ing the amount of time lying behind us; 
and hence there is a third disputant with 
a third answer to this question. 

Every field of science, I think, would be 
seen on sufficiently close enquiry to have 
amongst its current agenda some matters of 
living dispute with other fields. But there 
is a second variety of scientific controversy 
which ordinarily takes a much more bitter 
and personal turn. The astronomer ean 
easily appreciate that the geologist and the 
chemist approach the matter of the age 
of the universe along totally different ave- 
nues from that which brings him to con- 


sider this problem. He appreciates tha 
their data bearing upon this problem are 
of totally different sort from his. He knows 
well that he has had to make arbitrary as- 
sumptions to arrive at any solution at all. 
He understands that the chemist and the 
geologist have had to do the same thing. 
Specifically in connection with this specific 
problem, he cannot help but appraise with 
approximate accuracy the doubt inhering 
in his own assumption that certain pro- 
cesses have gone along in the distant past at 
approximately the same speed which they 
display today ; nor can he help appreciating 
that a parallel assumption underlies the 
computations of chemist and geologist. It 
is therefore easy for him to appreciate that, 
applying to best advantage the data which 
these three divergent fields have at their 
disposal, highly divergent answers are to 
be expected; and he realizes that he must 
give to the chemist’s and the geologist’s 
answers the same respect which he expects 
them to give his. His ultimate outlook 
upon the divergent findings will then be a 
statement of approximately this content: 
that the true value doubtless lies some- 
where between the highest and the lowest 
estimates got through these various attacks 
upon the problem, and that a more definite 
determination awaits further data. In par- 
ticular, he will not be unduly liable to 
magnify his own approach to aceuracy and 
minimize the other fellow’s. 


There is another and wholly distinctive 
type of scientific controversy, the protagon- 
ists in which are seldom so charitable to- 
ward one another. If any reader of these 
reflections would spare the time to turn 
back into the period when orthodox geo- 
logy was divided between the doctrines of 
catastrophism and of uniformitarianism, 
he will find that it was quite the correct 
etiquette for the advocates of either school 
to regard the followers of the other as a 
disreputable pack of knavish imbeciles. The 
epithets which were exchanged between the 
two schools as part of the routine of thras}i- 
ing out their quarrel to a conclusion will 
surprise one who meets this weakness of 
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scientific mind for the first time, but 
they are not to be thought of as in any 
sense unique. They will be found in sub- 
stantial duplication wherever the workers 
w thin one restricted compartment of sci- 
ence are in fundamental disagreement as 
to the interpretation of their data. And of 
course the reason why the mutual respect 
aid toleration which we have just pictured 
be: ween workers in different fields, is not 
exercised between coworkers in the same 
field, is easy enough to isolate. It is simply 
that instead of having totally different sets 
of data which happen accidentally to bear 
upon the same problem, the opposed groups 
have identical data. However sincerely I 
may be convineed that A implies B, I can 
afford to be patient with your contention 
that C implies something quite different 
from B; provided only C is something that 
you are acquainted with in detail, and I am 
not. But when you make yourself as well 
posted in all the details of A as I am, and 
then attempt to dispute my statement that 
A implies B, setting up in its stead your 
own claim that A implies quite the reverse 
of B—well, really, you can’t expect me to 
be charitable toward that. 

So the history of science is full of funda- 
mental controversies between different de- 
partments of human inquiry, which have 
been or are being conducted in wholly ami- 
able and open-minded fashion. It is equally 
full of intramural quarrels among the 
workers in a single field which have been 
prosecuted in the most vicious and illogical 
manner imaginable. And from these gen- 
eralizations, psychical research affords no 
striking exception. 


Once you get it through the head of the 
average orthodox scientist—even though he 
be of the pedagogic type which I have de- 
fined in a recent discussion—that you are 
talking about abstract questions of oceur- 
rence and not in the slightest degree at- 
tacking the matter of causation, vou will 
find that his only real prejudice against 
our field arises out of the impossibility of 
transferring to it, intact, the methodology 
to which he is accustomed. He will of 
course denounce most whole-heartedly the 
methodology which you propose to use as a 
substitute for his, but you must understand 
why he feels that way about it, and you 
must grant that he has not damned you 
without a hearing. The divide between 
psychical research and other sciences is a 
(leep one with steep sides but it ean be 
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bridged by adequate attention to definitions 
and other fundamentals. 


But the divide that exists within psychi- 
cal research is another matter: a matter of 
emotion rather than of reason or instinct. 
Here we have students who agree in their 
accounts of the phenomena, from the purely 
observational viewpoint; but one group of 
whom insists upon the spiritistic and the 
other upon the anti-spiritistic interpreta- 
tion. While perhaps no wider apart in 
terms of ultimate possible reconciliation, 
these two groups are recognizably more 
remote from a basis of mutual respect and 
tolerance. 


If you and I disagree in our observations 
of a series of facts, we can appeal to the 
facts themselves and _ ultimately get 
straightened out. If we agree wholly as to 
what has occurred in our presence but if 
you insist that it means one thing while I 
am equally positive that it means another, 
we are much more hopelessly at variance. 
The sincere conviction with which M. Sudre 
insists that no sensible person can possibly 
espouse the spiritistic hypothesis, and Dr. 
Crandon’s or Conan Doyle’s equally posi- 
tive conclusions that no sensible person can 
possibly escape it, illustrate the point ad- 
mirably. The personal and emotional 
character of the spiritistic theory per se 
adds fuel to this flame of mutual intellect- 
ual disrespect but is not really the funda- 
mental factor. This latter is rather to be 
found in the elementary distinction between 
matters of fact and matters of logic. I 
have more than once, in these columns, 
stressed the impossibility of proving factual 
sequences. Were there absolutely no ele- 
ment of human fallibility involved, this 
would mean that we should disagree bitterly 
about facts and easily about logical deduc- 
tions. With human tendency to err added 
into the equation and recognized by all 
parties, the balance is reversed; and we 
disagree politely about matters of observed 
fact, rudely about those of inference. In 
terms of our own narrow field of psychical 
research, the man who believes that psychic 
photography does not occur can usually 
argue on:a common basis of some sort with 
the man who regards William Hope as one 
of the outstanding eases of the present 
period ; but two observers, one of whom in- 
terprets Hope’s extras in terms of spirit 
ageney and another in terms of the exter- 
iorization of a mysterious something from 
Hope’s own mind, are likely to come to 
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very sharp recriminations long before they 
come to any agreement. The man who 
thinks in terms of ideoplasties regards the 
spiritualist as blindly credulous, super- 
stitious, impetuous, emotional, dominated 
by the will to believe and the anthropo- 
centric fallacy in general and the egocentric 
one in particular, and he will go on adding 
fresh adjectives of contempt indefinitely. 
The spiritist will run out of adjectives 
much earlier in his characterization of the 
anti, but he will be able to present a greater 
variety of disreputable motives—vacillation, 
cowardice, academic pressure, blindness to 
evidential values, fear of the personal 
retribution promised in the Hereafter, fear 
of life, and so on almost without end. 

And of course, each school ineludes 
among its enemies and in its denunciations 
the critic who instead of actually support- 
ing the adverse viewpoint, merely insists 
that as far as he can see, neither hypothesis 
is proved so that a free choice between 
them is permissible. No: the spiritist will 
not allow you to leave open the prosopopeti- 
cal doctrine, any more than the anti-spiritist 
will grant you the privilege of taking the 
spirit explanation or letting it alone. If 
you are not with these worthies, you are 
against them. 


I count myself most fortunate to have 
had thorough training in the fundamental 
concepts of modern mathematics as a pre- 
liminary to my immersal in psychical re- 
search. The very particular sort of special- 
ized work in mathematies which I did as 
part of my graduate program is precisely 
what is necessary tocounteract the tendency 
to the fallacies of procedure and of thought 
which I have been describing. I speak, 
obviously not of courses in the ecaleulus or 
differential equations, in advaneed algebra 
or number theory. Rather I have reference 
to the examination into the underlying basic 
structure of mathematical processes as 
such; into the art or science of rigorous 
thinking, as Dr. Keyser defines the sub- 
ject. Unfortunately this is a training not 
ordinarily taken by anyone who does not at 
the time anticipate a professional career as 
a mathematician ; but it is one that I regard 
as most valuable to anybody whose work is 
going to lie along scientific frontiers of any 
description whatever. Nobody can be free 
from emotional and humanistic fallacy un- 
less he is thoroughly grounded in the fund- 
amental characteristics of facts and of the- 
orems, in the fundamental distinction be- 
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tween these two. And when one is so 
grounded, there should be a very large 
freedom from any tendency toward suc!) 
fallacies. 

My own ability to maintain a complete!y 
detached attitude from all the emotions! 
aspects of the spiritistic and the anti- 
spiritistic theories I regard as wholly a 
function of this training, and hence as di:- 
tinetly an environmental accident—acci- 
dent, because if I had known early enough 
that I should find editorial work sufficiently 
alluring to drag me away from the more 
strictly academic aspects of science, | 
should not have been wise enough to go 
ahead and get, anyhow, the particular 


training which I have pictured as so 
valuable. 


This training it is that enables me to 
reject, as for the present unproved, both 
the systems of interpretation which are 
offered for the facts of psychical research ; 
and, while doing this, to freely grant either 
of these explanations to anybody else who 
wants it, and to let him have it with no 
other unfavorable verdict on him than the 
very mild and wholly necessary one that 
he has evidently attached conclusive value 


to some factor which I do not regard as 


demonstrative. My ability to take this 
attitude of completely detached and un- 
emotional toleration is, in all conscience, a 
rare one. Indeed, it seems to me that there 
is just one other person in the world who 
shares this ability with me. And if with 
myself it is one forced upon me by my 
training, with him it must be a matter of 
inherent mental character. So it is with 
considerable feeling of presumption that I 
place myself in the class with him; and | 
only do so because I am now talking in 
terms of present effect and not considering 
the means whereby that effect has been 
attained. 

Mr. David Gow has ample contact with 
the facts of psychical research to entitle 
him to opinions about them. He has been 
for forty years or more a sincere and con- 
vineed Spiritualist. My impression is that 
an approach to toleration is rarer among 
Spiritualists than elsewhere; if I am cor- 
rect, Mr. Gow is an even more remarkable 
example, and it is with even more of dif- 
fidence that I mention my own middle-of- 
the-road tolerance in the same breath with 
his ability to let everybody have his own 
viewpoint. I do not for a moment imagine 
that Mr. Gow requires introduction to our 











iders, but I am none the less seizing this 

portunity to get out of my system an 
es pression of my admiration for his out- 
s nding characteristic. The immediate 
o casion for this, of course, is the interest- 
ing essay which he contributes to the 
‘sent issue. 

* * 2 Bad XK 


)wing to Mr. Bond’s absence in England 
the summer months, there is an inter- 
ssion in his series Athanasia. The series 

‘| be resumed on his return in the fall, 

n he plans to deal with the subjective 

. of his experiences, with special regard 
t. the automatie seripts received by him 
from 1907 to the present date. He will 
discuss the veridical results of these scripts 
ad their further significant features, mak- 
ing all this part of the existent theme: why 
le aeeepts the spiritistic hypothesis. 

* Bo aE aE * 

Some months ago, it will be recalled, I 
patched together out of my own experi- 
ences and those of various correspondents, 
a longish account of some interesting dream 
experiences, psychical and otherwise. One 
reaction which this compilation brought 
was an account, got together by Dr. Here- 
ward Carrington with the assistance of the 
other participants in the experience, of a 
rather extraordinary episode in collective 
dreaming. The three participants were 
Carrington himself, Mr. F. Serrano Keat- 
ing the well known conjurer, and Miss 
Elizabeth Smythe. The documents speak 
for themselves, as follows: 

* * * * * 


[ will first narrate my own dream, which 
occurred during the night of November 
19-20, 1923. I dreamed that I was walking 
along a country lane, with ditch and high 
hedge on the right-hand side and none on 
the left. I came to a barn-like structure, 
from the second story of which projected 
an iron hook. From this a negro baby was 
hanging by one hand. The infant was ery- 
ing, evidently realizing that he could not 
hold on much longer. As I looked he let go, 
and fell to the pavement with a p-l-o-p. He 
was instantly killed, but no blood or other 
unpleasant ‘‘mess’’ was noticeable.” I 
particularly noticed the curious sownd the 
baby made on striking the pavement—just 
as one might expect if a paper bag full of 


have noted this fact several times before in my 
Several times I have beheld accidents, etc., but 
ne any blood. I have a distinct aversion to the sight 


id, so my “Censor” seéms to have thoughtfully 
ssed” it!—H. C. 
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water had been dropped from a consider- 
able height. I awoke, but did not retain 
any unpleasant sensations, in spite of the 
apparently unpleasant character of the 
dream. 

That afternoon, I met Miss Smythe anc 
Mr. Keating, at tea, and began to tell them 
my curious dream. They both began to 
exclaim, and stated that they had had very 
similar dreams the night before, and nar- 
rated them in turn, and, at my request, 
wrote them out for me. Miss Smythe, in 
her letter, says: 


Dear Hereward :— 

In re your dream about the little black 
baby—remember? I woke up this morn- 
ing about five o’clock, chanting (in my 
mind) this singular classic: 

A little ‘‘nigger’’ baby hanging by a 

limb 

From a hook and a crook, but the 

‘*bogies’’ got him! 

For the limb let loose from the thing 

on which he hung 

And he landed on the ground with 

a Bing, Bang, Bung! 
And he BUSTED! 


Miss Smythe asserts that the thing which 
particularly struck her, at the time, was 
the peculiar ‘‘plop’’ sound, as the baby 
struck the ground. In spite of the seem- 
ingly gruesome character of the dream, she 
awoke laughing—perhaps because of the 
apparent absurdity of the verse. 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


Mr. Keating’s dream was slightly dif- 
ferent in that, in it, two black bears were 
seen to fall off the Woolworth Building, 
and smash on the pavement below. Again, 


‘the sound was particularly noted by the 


dreamer, as the bodies struck. Mr. Keating 
ultimately wrote the following letter cover- 
ing the matter: 


September 13th, 1924. 

My dear Dr. Carrington: Referring to 
your inquiry about the dream which I had 
some time ago, and which we discussed the 
day after, I have tried to recall it as 
accurately as I could. The details are, as 
you will understand, rather vague at this 
late time; but the character of the dream, 
and its outstanding, gruesome features are 
indelibly imprinted on my mind. 

As I remember, in my dream I found 
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myself on top of some high structure, a 
sort of fantastic cross between my former 
home on Fifty-ninth Street, and the Wool- 
worth Building. At my feet were two 
tiny, brown, or black, bear cubs. Despite my 
acute dizziness, as I am terrified by great 
heights, I was delighted with the little 
creatures. Then—and I was never sure of 
what absurd cause underlay the tragedy— 
both the eubs fell, and I watched in horror 
their rapid, spinning course to the ground. 
I distinetly heard the thud made by their 
landing; and the subsequent sickening 
splash of blood I both saw and heard 
vividly. My emotion in the dream was 
both of horror and grief, and during the 
day that followed, was continually op- 
pressed by a lingering sense of horror 
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due, unquestionably, to the dream itself. 

I reeall having spoken of it to you that 
day, and your surprised reaction since, is 
I believed you said, you as well as a mutual 
friend had had a strikingly similar dream 
yourself not long before. 


F. Serrano KEATING. 


I have compared the extract from Miss 
Smythe’s letter with the original, and 
affirm that the extract quoted is a verba- 
tim copy of (this part of) the original 
letter. HUYLER VAN HOEVENBERG. 


It will be seen that three persons thus 
dreamed practically an identical (and quite 
unusual) dream on the same night. 
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IN THE MATTER OF SPIRITUALISM 


} AM a Spiritualist. I offer the state- 
j ment with no flourish such as the 
~ Ancient Roman might impart to the 


proclamation Civis Romanus sum. It is 
raiher submitted as something descriptive 
aid explanatory, with which the purely 
scientific psychical researcher is asked to 
bear as patiently as he may. 
am writing at this point rather in a 
representative than an individual way, and 
ai using the personal pronoun only for 
convenience. I desire then to observe that 
for a great many years I have been in- 
structed, admonished, scolded and _ not 
infrequently derided for my shortcomings. 
From highly intellectual and_ scientific 
censors I have learned that I am a person 
of feeble judgment, with no critical quality, 
and endowed with an unlimited capacity 
for accepting at its face value and without 
examination any case of alleged psychic 
phenomena. I am also a voracious swal- 
lower of interminable masses of nonsense 
purporting to be spirit messages from the 
great dead. In short, I am so mentally 
deficient that every scientific investigator 
with a reputation to lose. makes it clear 
on all oeeasions that he has nothing what- 
ever to do with people of my persuasion. 
Indeed, he can hardly write anything about 
scientific Psyechical Research without hav- 
ing a thrust at me. Now and again he 
condesecends in a humane spirit to give me 
instruction. That the instruction usually 
relates to matters with which I was very 
familiar when (supposing he is a moderately 
young researcher) he was in his cradle, 
does not offend me. I am used to those 
things, and ean suffer them gladly. Grown 
mellow and tolerant with the vears, I recog- 
nize that the feeling of being superior to 
the other fellow brings to many of us a 
degree of comfort almost equal to the con- 
solations of religion. Why should I grudge 
my fellow-creatures a little inexpensive 
enjoyment ? 
As a Spiritualist I stand for the fact 
of human survival, for the existence of 
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and a Moral 








spirits, for the possibility, in appropriate 
conditions, of such spirits communicating 
with their fellow-natures on earth. From 
the religious side of the question I regard 
the Universe as an expression of Spiritual 
Being. By consequence I am a little puz- 
zled to find myself an object of censure, 
being perpetually admonished, talked at, or 
alluded to in terms of pity and contempt: 
in short, exhibited not as the drunken but 
the credulous helot; by way of an awful 
example for the children of Science. I am 
puzzled, I say, because somehow I cannot 
see that my position is really so deplorable. 
A fairly extensive reading has shown me 
that in all essential respects I am believing 
no more than most of the world’s great 
religious teachers, philosophers, poets and 
mystics have proclaimed in every age. But 
then, of course, they did not come under 
the description ‘‘Spiritualist.”’ Is that 
the reason why my position is stigmatized 
variously as irreligious, unscientific or 
irrational? I wonder. 


Lately I have been told from several 
quarters of a discovery made in recent 
years by scientific investigators. It is to 
the general effect that a great deal of phe- 
nomena which is unthinkingly accepted by 
me as spiritistic is really of subconscious or 
telepathic origin. And again I am per- 
plexed. It is such a very old story. 


Let me at this point drop the representa 
tive note. I have employed it so far to 
‘cover not only my own position but that of 
a great many intelligent fellow-Spiritual- 
ists, some of them greybeards who find 
themselves variously bored or amused by 
the solemn lucubrations or the ‘‘new dis- 
coveries’’ brought to their respectful atten- 
tion by the high priests of scientifie psychi- 
eal research. I do not think that we resent 
their kind offices. We do not mind being 
addressed by them de haut en bas. After 
many years we have become accustomed 
to it. 


I think I can best illustrate my point 
in regard to the sources of psychic phe- 
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nomena by a little personal reminiscence. 

In the middle ‘‘eighties’’ of the last 
century, a rugged old Scot who, as a veteran 
Spiritualist, guided my youthful steps in 
the mazes of psychic phenomena, confided 
to me in a quiet talk one evening a dis- 
covery which had been made by himself 
and other pioneers of the subject. He told 
me that there was reason to believe that a 
‘reat deal of supposed Spiritualistic mani- 
festations at seances had no spirit origin 
at all. It was simply the product of the 
psychological forces of the medium and the 
sitter. ‘“‘There need be no spirits present 
to produce these things,’’ he said. And he 
even included with them certain forms of 
physical phenomena, raps or tilts, levita- 
tions, lights, apports and the like. I was 
a very young man then and the information 
took me aback. But I knew my old mentor 
was a person I could trust. He was a man 
of vigorous understanding—a Scottish 
peasant by origin, he had become a journal- 
ist and a leader in the Spiritualism of the 
time, although his almost supernatural hon- 
esty and candor made him in some quarters 
rather unpopular, for to some weak-kneed 
Spiritualists such doctrines were naturally 
very unwelcome. 

It seemed to me at first as though the 
bottom had fallen out of the Spiritualistic 
idea; but on that point he and other old 
Spiritualists were able to reassure me. It 
seemed that there were two kinds of phe- 
nomena—an intensive variety brought into 
existence by the psychological conditions 
of a cirele, and another class which clearly 
indicated the action of independent spirit 
agencies, These men—old-time Spiritual- 
ists, of whom I read today as pathetic 
examples of that ignorance and superstition 
in which Spiritualism was conceived—were 
well aware of the degree of confusion that 
existed amongst the mass of Spiritualists 
and the propensity to regard all psychie 
manifestations as having a spirit origin. 
But they did not shrink from proclaiming 
their views, which amongst experienced 
Spiritualists today are generally under- 
stood and accepted. As for myself, the 
news which was at first disconcerting, was 
eventually invaluable in clearing up many 
problems which until then I had found 
gravely perplexing. For amid phenomena 
which withstood the closest serutiny I had 
found much which did not ring true, and 
which I instinctively distrusted—there was 
something ‘‘fishy’’ about it, although I was 
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then too inexperienced to be able to find 
the flaw. 

In later years I found that the whole 
question had been covered categorically by 
Andrew Jackson Davis who had long |. 
fore classified the whole region of psychi 
phenomena, laying particular emphasis | 
what he termed the ‘‘psychologice’’ type— 
deceptive, capricious, abounding in pseuco- 
manifestations, presenting but few gleanis 
of the ‘‘real thing’’ and confused with 
many false lights as tricky and elusive «s 
the fen-fire in the marsh. 


Now, if the philosophic observer or thie 
scientific investigator objects that a great 
deal of what today passes as Spiritualisin 
is of the same order, I am in no mind to 
contradict him. We might only differ as 
to the proportion. Being in the subject up 
to my eyes, as it were, and yet emerging 
occasionally to view it as a detached specta- 
tor, I am aware of the existence of a great 
body of sensible and intelligent Spiritual- 
ists, some of them men and women of long 
and wide experience. They are in many 
instances at least as familiar with this 
aspect of the matter as the scholastic re- 
searcher who usually views it from afar. 
What are we to do about it? Is it not a 
grave danger? Should not those who know 
sound an alarm? Such are the kind of 
questions which arise. They are questions 
which have occupied my mind for years, 
while watching the queer anties of those 
people who rush into Spiritualism with 
enthusiasm unbalanced by much judgment, 
people whom one would suppose should be 
warned of the perils of their precipitancy. 
But many of them, it is found, will not be 
warned. Often they are fired with religious 
zeal, and disdain all the little prudences 
and restraints of the more circumspect. A 
hint that their family seance, presided over 
by some ancient Egyptian or Persian—a 
convention prescribed by fashion or tradi- 
tion and followed in some instances as 
matter of herd instinet—is not always the 
reality they think it to be is construed as 
attack on their honesty. Again, suppose 
the case of a mother receiving messages 
from a dearly-loved son, the authenticity 
of which messages—or some of them—you 
are inclined to doubt. What are you to 
say in reply to the reproach that you have 
shattered her faith? You realize, if you 
are a man of the world, as well as a sea- 
soned and critical Spiritualist that your 
position is rather like that of an accused 
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man who, facing an irate wife, only ag- 
evivates the mischief when he ‘‘tries to 
exvlain.’’ His explanation only lands him 
decper into the mire. You must not walk 
roigh-shod over the highest and _ holiest 
fecings of a woman’s nature with your 
co. seientifie objections and your soulless 
picllectualism. So you hold your peace, 
ing perhaps a little like a Machiavelli. 

after all, does it seriously matter? 
i will know, as an experienced Spirit- 
cist, that there are real messages, authen- 
tic evidences of survival. If the premises 
upon which the bereaved investigators have 
based their faith are here and there a little 
‘‘out of true,’’ their conclusions are none 
the less quite correct. The dead son is 
really alive in the spiritual world, even 
though he may be serenely unaware of the 
messages he is presumed to have given, 
perhaps through a person with psychic 
powers but no real mediumship, or through 
a real medium who, at the time, was merely 
reacting to the mind of the sitter and not 
to independent spirit action. 


| have listened to many jeremiads on this 
subject of pseudo-messages and _pseudo- 
manifestations. It is admittedly an un- 
fortunate aspect of Spiritualism—laying 
the subject open to attack from its enemies. 
We have to do our best to clear it from 
the danger. But the work must be done 
gradually and without panic. It is a 
delicate as well as an urgent question. 
There are so many people to whom every- 
thing which is not white is black, and they 
must be introduced tactfully and by de- 
grees to the existence of gray. 

Again, this ‘‘psychologie’’ state, which 
is a kind of baffling mixture of mundane 
and spiritual conditions, a sort of inter- 
section of forees, is, after all, a progressive 
condition. It is a middle region and the 
people who are in it are at least on the road 
to spiritual sanity. Transition states are 
proverbially difficult, and in many eases it 
seems better to let the subjects of them find 
their own way and learn by experience 
What they can never be taught by precept. 
By dint of much bitter disillusion they will 
at last learn how to sift the false from the 
true, and so aequire an education that is 
the more valuable as being the product of 
practical training rather than of scholastic 
philosophy or theoretical tuition. 

[ have watched, during many years, the 
career of neweomers into Spiritualism. 
Some of them endowed by nature with 
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acute minds soon discover the deceptions 
which so plentifully beset the track. They 
are free of those psychologic states which 
lead the less fortunate into psychical illu- 


sions and confusions. But these clear- 
headed folk are relatively few. The rest 
have a more troublous time. They follow 
many false lights, before discovering some 
steadfast star by which to steer a true 
course. In the end, if the heart of the 
pilgrim is in the right place the errors of 
the head are not of great importance. 


This ‘‘complex region of Spiritualism,”’ 
as it has been termed, is not really a com- 
plicated matter to a mind possessed of clear 
intelligence. Take even this question of 
spirit messages. Either the message comes 
from a spirit or it does not. The true 
message carries an authentic note not to be 
mistaken by any Spiritualist of judgment 
and experience. At a seance his trained 
instincts warn him at once if the mani- 
festations are not what they purport to 
be. I have watched the process many times. 
Any ‘‘kink’’ in the machinery is soon de- 
tected. And I have lived to see some 
erudite scientific sages baffled by phenomena 
the true nature of which was plainly ap- 
parent to unlettered men who had gradu- 
ated as past masters in the practice of 
spirit communication. They were not 
familiar with the abstruse doctrines which 
disguised their simple facts, but they knew 
the false from the true; they knew the facts 
at first hand, even though they might some- 
times fail to recognize them in the scholastic 
forms of a terminology, to them as unin- 
telligible as it was unpronounceable. 


It may be thought that I have touched in 
a rather casual fashion on a matter which 
to many will present itself as something at 
But in a short 
article like this it is necessary to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive. Personally, 
as I have indicated, I do not regard the 
peril as being more than temporary and 
transitional. There is no region of exist- 
ence in which real and spurious things do 
not jostle each other with grave danger to 
the simple and the impetuous if they over- 
look the need for careful sorting. 

Finally, as to those little contentions 
which exist between the rival schools of 
Spiritualism and Psychical Research, these 
may be vexatious, but they at least pro- 
vide that friction needed by all evolution- 
ary forces. It has been said that evolution 
proceeds only in adverse conditions, and is 
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rendered inoperative when stagnation pre- 
vails. We need the grinding of the upper 
and the nether millstone. But I would 
rather see Spiritualism and Psychical Re- 
search combined in a conflict with the 
inertia of materialism than at continual 
strife with each other. It is not to be 
forgotten that there are no very clear divi- 
sions between the two since so many intelli- 
gent Spiritualists are engaged in research, 
and not a few psychical researchers are 
actual, if not always avowed Spiritualists. 
Each side earries its contribution to the 
general good, and the intellectual differ- 
ences between them are not of a vital kind. 
Admittedly the clarity of thought with pre- 
cision of method at which all true Science 
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aims is of immense importance, but that 
importance may easily be exaggerate, 
Clear thinking is not a panacea for all the 
evil of the world. The affections, even when 
ill regulated and erratic, must be allowed 
their part in the process. Without them, 
there is a considerable danger of sterility. 
It is not enough that our thinking shouid 
be exact: it should also be generative. That 
points to the need of some conjugal rela- 
tionship; in this instance, between thie 
religious (or human) and the scientific 
aspects of a great subject. If I call this 
subject Spiritualism the reader will appre- 
ciate that I do so only for want of a word 
that can combine more exactly and in- 
offensively the issues at stake. 
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~~ REGRET that I have to record the 
} death of still another German psy- 

- chist in the person of Dr. Richard 
Ba orwald, who passed away in Berlin (his 
home) on May 15th, 1929, aged sixty-one. 
Fore years I have corresponded with Dr. 
saerwald, but met him on one occasion 


oniv. He was a quiet, retiring man with 
a jeep knowledge of psychic matters, and 
very skeptical as to the powers of most 


mediums, and the genuineness of many of 
the recorded phenomena. His chief psychic 
works are Die Intellektuellen Phanomene 
serlin, 1925), and Okkultismus und Spir- 
itismus und thre Weltanschaulichen Fol- 
gerungen (Berlin, 1926), books which cover 
every phase of psychic activity. In 1925 
Dr. Baerwald—with the assistance of those 
arcli-skepties, Count Perovsky-Petrovo-Sol- 
ovovo and Count Karl von Klinekowstroem 
—started the Zeitschrift fuer Okkultismus, 
of which he became editor. This quarterly 
proved very ephemeral, only ten numbers 
appearing. The promoters discovered that 
there was little demand for a periodical 
which eonsistently damned everybody and 
everything connected with psychical re- 
search. But Germany can ill spare another 
worker in the psychic field. With the 
deaths of Grunewald, Gruber, Krall, 
Schrenck and Baerwald, Germany’s plight 
is getting desperate. 
* ad * * * 


‘lalking of skeptics remainds me that Sir 
Ray Lankester, the well-known physiologist 
and naturalist, celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday also on May 15th. It was Sir Ray 
who tested ‘‘Dr.’’ Henry Slade, the me- 
dium, who was afterwards prosecuted for 
fraud. Mr. J. N. Maskelyne was an ex- 
pert witness for the prosecution, and gave 
evidenee that the table used by Slade was 
a trick one. But Slade’s table is still at 
the L. S. A. in London and I used it in my 
early Stella C. experiments. I have exam- 
ined it closely but have never been able 
to find anything about the table that would 
be of the slightest use to a fraudulent me- 
dium. I understand that Sir Ray lLan- 
kester has now somewhat changed his views 
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concerning the possibility 
phenomena. 


of abnormal 


* * * a” * 


Quite recently I had lunch with Stella 
C., who is now Mrs. Leslie Deacon. I took 
the opportunity of asking her whether she 
intended to resume her experiments with 
us, and I gathered that she would do so 
later. 

* * * * cd 


Great Britain has just emerged from the 
quietest General Election on record. Sir 
A. Conan Doyle seized the opportunity of 
ascertaining the views of political leaders 
concerning proposed legislation for the pro- 
tection of mediums and the repeal of the 
Witcheraft Act. The replies he received 
were very guarded, as the chief trouble, 
I gathered, was how to differentiate between 
the genuine psychic and the charlatan. Sir 
Arthur states that he received the most 
satisfactory replies from the Liberal lead- 
ers and suggested that all spiritualists 
should vote accordingly. Unfortunately 
for Sir Arthur, the Liberal Party was 
swamped at the General Election and only 
a handf . of its members found themselves 
at Wc .minster. But some of the replies 
that Sir Arthur received are interesting. 
Mr. Lloyd George in his letter said: 


‘*May I take this opportunity to reaffirm 
the determination of Liberals to do all in 
their power to ensure that complete liberty 
of conscience and worship is secured to all 
law-abiding citizens. 

‘*Tf the Liberals are returned to power 
they will be prepared to take prompt steps 
to investigate the present conditions in re- 
gard to any injustice and unnecessary hard- 
ships which the existing law may be found 
to have imposed on bona-fide Spiritualists 
and psychic investigators, and will favor 
any amending legislation that might be 
found necessary to remedy the situation.’’ 

Sir Herbert Samuel wrote: 

‘*You ask that there should be a special 
inquiry by an authoritative and impartial 
body, as to the constitution of which you 
would be consulted in the ordinary course. 
‘“*T feel no doubt that the Liberal party 
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would support such an investigation; and 
if the case is established would favor any 
amending legislation that might be neces- 
sary.’ 

* a * %* * 

Not every successful aspirant to Parlia- 
mentary honors found himself at Westmin- 
ster on account of his high principles—or 
lack of them. It is quite probable that 
le was elected because a number of voters 
put a cross against his name at the dictates 
of some subconscious urge deep down in 
the mind of the elector who would strenu- 
ously deny that he voted for Mr. Blank 
because the latter’s hair was red or his 
middle name was ‘‘Henry.’’ But it would 
be true all the same, though quite auto- 
matie on the part of the voter. 

Just as it is a well-known fact that when 
twenty persons are asked to write down 
a number between one and ten, eighty per 
cent. of them choose ‘‘seven,’’ so it is that 
many people have name-preferences that 
unconsciously sway them when a choice has 
to be made. With some, this is almost 
pathological. Obviously, I am not now 
writing of those determined persons who 
arrive at the polling-booth prepared to vote 


for so-and-so or perish in the attempt; I 
refer to those irresolute new voters (dare 
I admit that I am now thinking of the 
ladies so many of whom in England have 
now received the franchise?) who were not 
quite decided as to whom to give their 


support. 
for them. 

The names ‘‘Henry,’’ ‘‘William,’’ 
*‘John’’ (especially), ‘‘Walter,’’ ‘‘Tom.’’ 
ete., will always command more votes 
(other factors being equal) than, say, 
‘*Theophilus,’’ or ‘‘Ebenezer.’’ There is 
such an old English ring about the name 
‘* John’’—such a suggestion of security and 
solidity which automatically appeals to the 
subeconscious—though a moment’s consid- 
eration would reveal the fact that some of 
the world’s worst rogues have been named 
** John.’’ 

A man’s surname is often enough to 
damn him, as some eandidates found to 
their ecost—though probably thorough good 
fellows in every way. As I write I have 
before me a polling card with three names 
upon it. I am convinced that if the three 
candidates belonged to the same party, one 
of the men would receive (other factors 
being identical) four-fifths of the voters’ 
support solely on account of the intrinsic 


But their subliminal selves acted 
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value of his name. And of course titles 
have a great and subtle influence upon 
some persons who would, quite wncon- 
sciously, support the bearers of them. 

Tens of thousands of votes were received 
by candidates on account of the facet that 
they are good looking, have eurly hair, or 
resemble some famous actor or film star. 
The fair marker of the mystic X would 
scorn to admit that she voted for Captain 
Dash because he resembled her favorite 
movie hero; and would be unaware of tie 
likeness until it were pointed out to her. 
But her ‘‘subeonscious’’ is forever on the 
alert, and, unknown to her conscious mind, 
determined her choice. 


Some years ago I conducted a test in 
which I requested about a hundred per- 
sons to choose one of three squares placed 
in a column as on a polling card and the 
following was the result: 52 per cent. 
placed their cross in the top square, 37 
per cent. chose the middle place, and only 
11 per cent. put their mark in the bottom 
division. This proved three things, v7z., 
(a) That the majority of us have a sub- 
conscious preference for being ‘‘on top;”’ 
(b) That we subconsciously, and through 
habit, fill up the first place first and (c) 
have a subconscious sense of symmetry 
which will not allow us to overload the bot- 
tom of a column when our inherent artistic 
sense directs us to put the ‘‘eapital’’ of 
a column in its proper position—the top. 
If the squares had been in a row the cen- 
ter one would have received most marks. 
These facts must have affected every can- 
didate to a lesser or greater degree. 

I also made another test for ‘‘eolor pref- 
erence’’ and in my hypothetical ‘‘ Mr. Red- 
fern,’’ ‘‘Mr. Greenbaum”’ and ‘‘Mr. Black- 
ley,’’ I found that ‘‘red’’ was a very easy 
winner with a poll of more than 75 per 
cent. of the ‘‘votes,’’ ‘‘Blackley’’ coming 
next with about 18 per cent. Unlucky 
‘‘oreen’’ was almost lost. Color-preference 
figured largely in the recent voting, espe- 
cially among the apathetic. 

I think I have sufficiently indicated that 
the subconscious played an important role 
in the selection of the new Parliament. 
Volitional activity was largely illusory on 
the part of many voters and where narrow 
majorities are concerned it requires little 
imagination to visualize a position where 
a candidate was returned solely on account 
of the subliminal choice of a number of 
the electors. If I were writing this for an 
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Suglish publication I would analyze a few 
f the results and prove that at least some 
our new members must have been elected 
-ause the voters did not trouble to dis- 
‘minate consciously between the candi- 
tes, but let their subconscious do it for 
nem. 
* * * * * 


Professor Gilbert Murray, the great clas- 
ical scholar, was one of the successful Par- 
mentary candidates, being elected for 
)sford University. At least twice pre- 
‘iously he contested the seat in the Liberal 
interests, but was unsuccessful. Professor 
rray (who was born at Sydney, N. S. 

, January 2nd, 1866), has always taken 
more than a mere academic interest in 
psychic matters, as my readers are aware. 
His experiments in thought transference a 
year or so ago created much discussion and 
some criticism on account of the fact that 
the tests were not watertight. In a recent 
interview with a representative of the Sun- 
duy Express he gave his views on thought- 
transference and second sight, and dis- 
cussed his ‘‘mediumship.’’ He was asked 
how he first discovered he had the faculty 
for reading another person’s mind: 

‘‘[ found it out quite by accident,’’ re- 
plied the great scholar. ‘‘I was fond of 
playmg with my children; my eldest 
daughter, Rosalind, now Mrs. Arnold Toyn- 
bee, was especially keen on guessing games. 

‘We played in the usual way, one per- 
son going out of the room, the others de- 
ciding the subject he was to guess and 
writing it down. ; 

‘“To my surprise, I discovered that in 
some intangible way an impression would 
be conveyed to me, and I would actually 
know what these children were thinking. 

‘‘T wondered whether, perhaps, I was so 


intimate with my children as to be able to ° 


read their very thoughts, but I did not at- 
tribute to myself any special power. 

‘My wife, however, was struck by the 
correctness of my guesses, and insisted on 
my experimenting with grown-up people, 


the game being played in just the same 
Way. 


“IT found,’’ continued Professor Murray, 
that I got the most success always when 

»] ° . 

Rosalind was the ‘agent’—that is, when 


She was leading in the effort of concentra- 


tion on the matter I was to guess. Her 
mind seemed to reach mine more positively 
than any one’s else. 

‘All sorts of subjects were selected, and 
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in the course of an evening there would be 
a good many; for example, pieces of litera- 
ture, sometimes selected from books never 
read by me, others with which I was fami- 
liar, historic events, personal recollections, 
or just general topics. 


‘‘Tt is a sort of joke that Nature has 
played on me, that I should have been led 
to investigate matters psychic,’’ confided 
the great Greek scholar, ‘‘for I am by tem- 
perament and training as skeptical a per- 
son as you will find. I cannot accept any- 
thing without scientific proof. I don’t like 
these vague things! Until some natural 
law is revealed that will explain the trans- 
ference of thought, I, as a reasoning being, 
object to the theory that such a thing 
exists. 

‘‘Nevertheless, in the interests of truth, 
I must admit I have been able to read 
thoughts !’’ 

Professor Murray was asked whether, 
in his opinion, the faculty of thought-trans- 
ference was governed by a natural law or 
something beyond. He replied that it was 
undoubtedly natural and he has evolved 
a theory which may perhaps cover the facts. 
He agrees with William James, the great 
psychologist, that there exists what James 
called the ‘‘stream of consciousness, with 
a vivid center and dim edges.’’ He illus- 
trates it by taking one sense at a time. He 
points out that, should he be looking at 
something not particularly interesting to 
him, he would perceive things outside of 
the rims of his glasses. If, on the other 
hand, he happened to be looking at some- 
thing that held his attention, he would 
be conscious only of the direct line of 
vision. 

‘‘The same thing,’’ he explained, ‘‘is 
true of the sense of sound. Suppose your- 
self standing in busy Trafalgar Square, 
with its noisy traffic, the whistles of trains 
from Charing Cross and the hooting and 
honking of motor-cars and almost deafen- 
ing cacophony. Suppose then that someone 
addresses you by name. What will be the 
result? Why, you will become almost un- 
conscious of the noises surrounding you 
and attend to the much less compelling 
sound of the voice that interests you. 

-‘Tt is a known fact that a nurse, who 
ean sleep through all ordinary noises, will 
wake directly her patient stirs. This dem- 
onstrates a power, an increase of mental 
control, made by the process of selection. 
It is called ‘canalization.’ When things 


9? 
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go awry with the canalizing process, people 
choose the wrong thing.’’ 

Professor Murray gave us an example of 
this the case of a woman who was unable 
to hear a proposal of marriage because her 
suitor’s watch ticked so loudly that she 
could listen to nothing else. Psycholog- 
ically, such conditions are classified as be- 
ing “‘inattentive to life.’’ 

It is, according to Professor Murray, dur- 
ing moments of natural ‘‘inattentiveness’’ 
that subconscious impressions register 
themselves and afterwards form a sort of 
dim memory. 

In this way he accounts partially for cer- 
tain phases of clairvoyance, or what is gen- 
erally considered clairvoyance. 

‘‘T met a Scots woman once,’’ said the 
Professor, ‘“whose position demanded that 
she take stock every week or so of a large 
number of small objects and papers, to 
make sure that none had been mislaid. 
She had the power of being able to tell, 
when an object was missing, whether it 
was really lost or was going to turn up. 
The whole office force seemed to recognize 
her ability. Now I should judge that this 
was simply a case of unconscious observa- 
tion and memory. Her recollection, let us 
say, of paper 2,005 and what has become 
of it is too weak to enable her to place 
it, but strong enough to make her feel a 
sort of assurance about it.’’ 

The Professor went back to the ‘‘stream 
of consciousness. ”’ 

He believes that, extending further than 
William James’ ‘‘dim edges’’ idea, around 
our perceptions is a fringe of still more 
delicate sensing ‘‘apparatus.’’ 
impressions as these ‘‘feelers’’ would get 
are too weak to enter the field of con- 
sciousness, although they are constantly re- 
vistering ‘‘econtaects’’ with their surround- 
ings. 

Only in a moment of ‘‘inattentiveness to 
life’’ do they come to the fore and enter 
the field of actual consciousness without 


Such sense- 


the stimulus of strong association to bring 
them to light. 

Thus, ‘‘telepathy’’ 
more mysterious than the working of these 
super-sensitive and delicate ‘‘fringes’’—a 
process that is continually taking place in 


would te nothing 


all human intercourse. Hitherto we have 
considered only the impressions of the nor- 
mal strength to reach human consciousness. 
Extending the range a little, it is not diffi- 
cult to assume that people with social 
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sensitiveness or under special conditions of 
attention can become conscious of impres- 
sions Weaker than those generally neces- 
sary. 

The fringe of consciousness, in the pro- 
fessor’s view, is the key to thought-trans- 
ference, or “‘‘reading.’’ As yet but little 
studied and too intricate to understand 
fully with our present limited knowledge 
of psychology and the actual work of the 
nerve-centers, there is, none the less, every 
reason to suppose that these fragile and 
ultra-sensitive fringes do register subtie 
sense-impressions which occasionally ave 
thrust into the active portions of the mind. 

Professor Murray scouts the idea that 
we can communicate with the dead, though 
he admit he has never tried. 


A striking address on ‘‘Christian Belief 
in the Modern World’’ was delivered by the 
Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, chairman of 
The Congregational Union at the Annual 
Assembly in London on May 7th. 

‘“We have got to realize,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
our traditional doctrines concerning Jesus, 
hammered out as they were in the early 
councils of the Church, cannot be made 
current coin in the intellectual world of 
today. 

‘*Tt should be a truism that if the Chris- 
tian Churches are to serve the needs of the 
modern world they must know that world 
—its prevailing modes of thought and 
methods of life. And they must learn its 
language. 

‘* Official religion is practically using the 
dogmatic system of the pre-scientifie world. 
It is using modes of thought and language 
that belong to the time when the human 
race was considered to have originated in 
Adam and Eve 6,000 years ago and the 
earth was the center of the universe and 
only recently created. 

‘‘This makes it impossible for a large 
number of good and thoughtful people to 
attend the services of a Church that con- 
tinues to talk as if nothing had happened. 

‘*Tf we take the Genesis account of Adam 
and Eve to be a legend, are we still to go 
on talking about the Fall of Man without 
explaining that we mean something differ- 
ent from what used to be meant by that 
phrase ? 

‘‘T have maintained for at least 35 years 
that the framework of the old theology has 
gone to pieces, and I feel sure that what- 
ever the religion of the future will be it 
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not be traditional Christianity. In- 
d, traditional Christianity has already 
sed to be the religion of a good many 
uur churches and of a still larger num- 
of our ministers. 


It is the misfortune of the Church that 
ereeds which still hold a formal place 
,ost of them are for the greater part im- 
sible of belief to educated and intel- 
ual men and women. 


The pulpit is suspected of trimming 

prevarication and of something very 

r to, if not quite, intellectual dishonesty. 

The Chureh has a great deal to learn 

n scientists in regard to reverence for 

th. In Church thinking and speaking 

re is far too much prudence, tactical 

e, and worldly wisdom, too much play- 

* for safety—these things have too often 

ingled the witness of the Church to 
ruth. 

‘ ‘Safety first’ is a good motto for motor- 
ists, but it is the damnation of the Chris- 
tian ministry.’’ 

Ke Me * * * 

A commentary on the above address is 
the book* on freak religions which Mr 
has just issued 


Charles W. Ferguson 
Whereas the Rev. Rhondda Williams im 
plied that we lived in a skeptical age, Mr. 
Ferguson takes the entirely opposite view. 
‘By no stretch of the vocabulary,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘could our age be called an age of 


doubt; it is rather an age of incredible 
faith,’’ and he proceeds to justify his dic- 
tum by a survey of the numerous religious 
creeds, each with its band of adherents, 
that now flourish in the United States. He 
points out that Spiritualism, Theosophy, 
Christian Seienee, ete., all first saw the 
light in America. But who among us Bri- 
tish has ever heard of Bahaism, the ‘‘ House 
of David,’’ the ‘‘Maid of Angelus,’’ or the 
‘‘Dukhobors’’?? And yet, as Mr. Ferguson 
points out, all these freak religions are 
based on old principles, colored according 
to the faney of the particular ‘‘prophet,’’ 
““messiah,’’ or ‘‘saint’’? who is responsible 
for founding the ‘‘new’’ sect. Anyone 
who has read sueh books as Doellinger’s 
“The Gentile and the Jew in the Courts 
of the Temple of Christ,’” or that huge 
Work on the ‘‘ History of Latin Christian- 


e Confusion of Tongues,” London, Heinemann, 12/6 


ndon, 1862, translated from the German by N. 


H. H. Milman (4th. Ed.), London, 1867, in nine 


- injured the mind is injured. 
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ity’” cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that, on analysis, all Christian religions are 
practically identical. The fact that some 
of these high-sounding ‘‘new’’ religions 
are ‘‘run’’ for the pecuniary benefit of 
their founders cannot be denied. 

* oe * * * 


That there is life outside the earth was 
the contention of Sir Oliver Lodge in an 
address which he delivered before the 
Charles Fox Association at Oxford on May 
10th. His subject was the well-known lines 
‘“There are more things in Heaven and 
Karth,’’ ete. 


‘*Do not assume,’’ said Sir Oliver, ‘‘that 
there is no life except on this lump of 
earth. If there are higher beings and we 
ean get in touch with them and learn the 
laws of their existence we are living in a 
very remarkable age. We are on the verge 
of a discovery which may have a very great 
importance. The chief change that has 
come over our vision in my lifetime is that 
we attend less to matter and more to space. 
I have come to think that empty space is 
far more important than matter. The 

mt of matter in the Universe compared 
amount of space is infinitesimal. 
iets are minute things in an im- 

se void. 
io not think empty space is ever 
rea empty. It is filled with something 
that does not appeal to our normal senses. 
Matter is a derivation of ether. Matter 
must be explained in terms of ether, not 
vice versa. Is life explicable only in terms 
of matter? The (brain is a_ wonderful 
instrument. Animation is only displayed 
by means of matter. The mind uses mat- 
ter for the purpose of demonstration. 
Some people say that when the brain is 
I think they 
are going a little too far. What they should 
say is that the manifestation of the mind 
is injured. If you injure the brain the 
mind is set free from matter. What has 
happened to it we have no right to say 
without further knowledge. We must 
evolve a system of philosophy which will 
enable us to understand the possibilities of 
the mind when it is released from the body. 
We want a system of philosophy which is 
not materialistic but idealistic, which deals 
not with matter and mind alone, but with 
space as well. If the mind exists in spac 
there must be beings living in space supe- 
rior to ourselves. Can we get into touch 
with them? I think we ean. I think we 
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are doing so. There are people who say 
they have had visions of what is happen- 
ing in space and have come into contact 
with these higher beings. We must keep 
an open mind about these things and sift 
out what is true.”’ 

* * * * * 


I lectured at the Institut Metapsychique, 
Paris, on May 25th, my subject being the 
Schneider mediumship. Professor Charles 
Richet presided over an audience of nearly 
300 persons who had assembled in the Ave- 
nue Niel for the weekly address on psy- 
chical research. There were many Englisk- 
speaking members of the Institut present 
at the lecture. Among the American visit- 
ors I was glad to welcome Miss Irene Put- 
nam, who has done so much for psychical 
research, and her sister. 

Just before the lecture Professor Richet 
and I were the guests of Dr. Eugéne Osty 
and we had a very pleasant dinner en 
famille. 

On May 23rd I attended a séance at the 
Institut, Mlle. Jeanne Laplace being the 
medium. Mlle. Laplace psychometrized a 
number of objects which the members of 
the Institut handed to her, and in some 
eases achieved considerable success. These 
meetings are attended largely by medical 
men, Members of the Academy, and French 
scientists generally. Dr. Osty is attracting 
decidedly the right type of member and 
the Institut has become a regular meeting- 
place of French savants who assemble to 
discuss the latest theories and experiments 
in psychical research. 

* * * * * 


Dr. Osty has been experimenting with 
ultraviolet light for photographing objects 
in a dark room, and has already achieved 
considerable success—due, in part, to a 
new optical glass which has been invented 


by a Frenchman. It is well-known, of 
eourse, that ordinary optical glass obstructs 
the rays from the ultraviolet end of the 
spectrum so it is quite useless to the in- 
vestigator who wishes to photograph phe- 
nomena in the darkness of the séance room. 
Clear quartz passes a considerable amount 
of ultraviolet light but quartz lenses are 
very expensive, very difficult to produce of 
sufficiently large aperture, and (for in- 
stantaneous pictures) it is impossible to 
procure a plate with an emulsion fast 
enough to meet the requirements of the 
psychic experimenter. But work has been 
done with quartz lenses and a fast plate, 
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and with the National Laboratory equip- 
ment I have produced photographs in the 
dark which required thirty seconds expo- 
sure in order to obtain detail in the 
shadows of the subject. With the new glass 
(which is also being used for glazing the 
windows of houses, thus admitting the 
health-giving rays) Dr. Osty has produced 
fully-exposed photographs, some of which 
he showed me, with an exposure of only 
1/30th of a second—a great step towaris 
the goal which the investigator is always 
striving to reach—the cinematographing of 
the medium and his phenomena in total 
darkness. Until a few months ago it was 
thought that the infrared end of the spec- 
trum would prove of more service than 
the ultraviolet. But judging by recent 
experiments it appears that shorter expo- 
sures can be given with the ultraviolet. | 
discussed this question with Lord Ray- 
leigh when he attended a séance at the 
Laboratory a short time ago and he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the ultraviolet 
rays would be more useful in the séance 
room and less trouble to produce. A\l- 
though the vibrations in the infrared have 
a considerably greater intensity, they are 
not so easily ‘‘handled’’ as those in the 
ultraviolet. Of course there remains to be 
met the rather critical matter of the fluor- 
escence of human _ teeth, finger-nails, 
whites of eyes, ete., under exposure to ul- 
traviolet light. 


* * * * * 


When I was in Paris I heard the inter- 
esting news that the Institut Métapsychique 
had been formally handed over to the 
French Government, thanks to the munifi- 
eence of M. Jean Meyer who has not only 
transferred to the Government the fine 
premises in the Avenue Niel, but has en- 
dowed the Institut which is now safe for 
all time, though funds are still required 
for the purpose of investigation, ete. Since 
its inception in 1919 we have been used 
to seeing the familiar words ‘‘reconnu 
d’utilité publique’? on its publications. 
This phrase means exactly what it says, 
viz., that the Institut is recognized by the 
Government as being a serious and re- 
sponsible organization, worthy of official 
patronage. But now it becomes a Govern- 
ment ‘‘department’’ with the undoubted 
power to exercise some sort of veto over 
the constitution and work of the Institut. 
It is a great compliment to Dr. Osty and 
his Council that their work has won offi- 
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cial recognition ; the French Government is 
likewise to be congratulated upon setting 
thoir eachet on a new science, an act which 
the authorities in other countries would do 
weil to emulate. The Institut, of course, 
_ still be under the management of the 
incil as now constituted. The names of 
like Professor Richet, Sir Oliver 
ge, and Professor Driesch—to mention 
y a few of the eminent members of the 
mmittee—are sufficient guarantee that 
Institut is in good hands. 
* * * * * 


‘he short-title catalogue of the library 
of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research is now published and can be pro- 
cured from the Secretary, 16, Queensberry 
Place, London, 8. W. 7., for the sum of 
$4.00, postpaid. The volume comprises 360 
pages, 33 full-page plates, seven illustra- 
tions in the text, and a colored frontispiece. 
The eatalogue is a descriptive account of 
works on psychical research, spiritualism, 
magic, legerdemain, witcheraft, ete., from 
1450 A. D. to 1929 A. D. and about 7,500 
entries—ineluding some useful cross-ref- 
ences—are recorded. 

To stimulate interest in psychical re- 


search a copy of the catalogue has been 
sent to every important university, public 


library, and other 
throughout the world. 
* * * * * 


Herr Jqsef Weissenberg, the German 
‘adept’? whom I have occasionally men- 
tioned in these Notes, has joined the ranks 
of the prophets—with the usual result. He 
predicted that at 11 p. m. on a certain Sat- 
urday—the date is immaterial—England 
would be engulfed by the sea as the result 
of an earthquake. Why Herr Weissenberg 
should have picked upon England for the 
visitation of his cataclysm is rather ob- 
Scure; perhaps the Berliners would have 
strongly objected to a dip in the ocean at 
such a late hour! We are told that Herr 
Weissenberg’s prediction was the result of 
elaborate ecaleulation. Well, he must have 
put a decimal point in the wrong place, or 
added in the date or something; because 
nothing happened. Nothing ever does hap- 
pen. But a number of foolish people get 
nervous at the oraculat utterances of these 
mushroom seare-mongers and in the latest 
case the ‘‘prediction’’ has led to the death 
of at least one man. At an inquest at 
Newark, Nottinghamshire, it was revealed 
that William Hall, aged 80, drowned him- 
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self in the canal because he worried over 
Weissenberg’s ridiculous yarn about Eng- 
land’s being engulfed. 


* * * * * 


At Olmutz, Austria, the local police have 
prohibited the holding of private séances 
or spiritualist gatherings because—it is al- 
leged—two soldiers belonging to a flying 
squadron stationed at Olmutz have had 
to be removed to a mental hospital for 
treatment on account of their psychic ac- — 
tivities. This story was circulated by a 
press agency, but it does not seem to ring 
true; though Austria, like Sweden, sets its 
official face against anything of an ‘‘oc- 
eult’’ nature. 

- * * * * 


‘*K. C.’’ in the Daily Express for March 
29th tells us a most interesting story of 
witch-doctors on the African veldt. The 
following is a portion of his true account of 
magic among the Boers: 


**Would you like the witch-doctor to 
throw the bones for you?’’ one of my Boer 
pupils asked. 


I stepped briskly out of the school tent 
into the brilliant African sunshine. Squat- 
ting in the dry sand outside the tent was 
the strangest-looking being I had ever be- 
held, a Kaffir, apparently of great: age, and 
lean to an extraordinary degree. 

He wore a cloak of babboon fur with a 
long snake-skin trailing down behind. All 
about him were hung queer little receptacles 
or flasks made of ratskins to hold his 
medicines. His narrow eyes gleamed with 
extraordinary jvitality in his incredibly 
shrivelled and wrinkled black countenance. 

Remarkable eyes, hypnotic eyes! I felt 
their power as they rested upon me. 

Mumbling something, he slowly drew 


‘from the recesses of his cloak a small skin 


bag and shook out its contents on the sand. 
Bones—human or animal one could not tell 
which. Among them was a stone of blood- 
red hue. 

The witch-doctor gathered these grue- 
some looking objects together and laid them 
on the backs of his skinny black hands. The 
piercing eyes were raised again to my face. 
Murmuring some kind of incantation, he 
tossed the bones up in the air. They fell 
in a sort of pattern on the sand. The old 
man drew a line round them with a stick, 
and, after a few moments of rapt study, 
began to speak in the Zulu tongue. I looked 
to the Dutch boy for interpretation. 
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‘‘There is news of a wedding, and of a 
death.’’ 

Suddenly the witch-doctor’s bony hand 
stabbed the air repeatedly, pointing in 
the direction of the climbing sun. My be- 
wildered eyes followed the gestures. A 
veldt fire smoked on the horizon. The 
distance looked wrapped in mystery. 

‘‘Aha!’’ said the boy regretfully, ‘‘ You 
are going to leave us. He says that very 
soon you will be going away from here into 
the bush veldt.’’ 

The witch-doctor was studying the bones 
again. He appeared disinclined to say 
anything further, though I felt that there 
must be much more to tell. 

At this moment a young English farmer 
joined our little group. He had lost a 
valuable horse. Could the witch-doctor 
tell him where it was? 

Once more the bones were cast, and the 
farmer was informed that his horse was 
straying on the other side of the river 
about ten miles away. 

‘*Do you believe in this?’’ I asked him. 

‘*T believe that my horse will be where 
he says it is,’’ he replied as he despatched 
a Kaffir boy after the truant. ‘‘You see 
An 


these fellows have eyes everywhere. 
animal like that could not be roaming about 
on the veldt withont it coming to his know]l- 
edge. Now he is going to ‘smell out’ a 
thief. Let us follow and watch.’’ 


The witch-doctor had risen and was 
stalking majestically in the direction of a 
small Kaffir kraal. <A lizard darted across 
his path. The man of medicine made a 
swift swoop, and the squirming reptile was 
transferred to one of the ratskin pouches, 
to be used later, no doubt, in the concoction 
of some weird potion. 

On reaching the kraal six seared-looking 
natives were brought out and lined up in 
front of the magician. One of them had 
stolen a diamond ring, but it had been im- 
possible to diseover which. 

Each of the suspected men had to come 
out in turn and touch the end of a bent 
twig which the witch-doctor held. Mean- 
while there was a strange shrill twittering 
seemingly coming from the air overhead. 
It was eerie in the extreme. 

When the men had fallen into line again 
the witch-doctor walked slowly past, seruti- 
nizing each one pierecingly. Suddenly he 
stopped and shot out an accusing finger. 
The man indicated turned livid, fell to the 
ground, and began to stammer out a con- 
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fession. As we turned away we saw hi» 
being led off between two stalwart nati.e 
policemen. 

** How on earth is it done?’’ I whispere.., 
amazed. 

**The explanation is simple,’’ replied 1 y 
matter-of-fact companion, **The guilty m 
is so frightened he gives himself away.’’ 

All the men to me had looked equa: ; 
frightened. I could not have detected a 
difference between them. 

‘But what about the fortune-telli: 2 
then?’’ I asked. ‘‘The reading of i e 
future?’’ 

‘**Oh, that is all nonsense, of course,’’ 
laughed. 

Speaking of witchcraft reminds me tl 
some months ago I mentioned in thes 
Notes that Lady Dorothy Mills had made 
trip to West Africa in order to study nativ 
magic at first hand. This lady has now 
returned with a collection of devil masks 
and native gods but states it is almost im- 
possible to obtain authentic information 
concerning the secrets of the witch-doctors 
as they are so jealously guarded. Lady 
Dorothy states that the natives have 
extraordinary powers of hypnotism and 
some real knowledge of medicine. 

* * * ad * 


The increasingly widespread disbelief in 
miracles was one of the questions dealt 
with by Dr. Barnes, Bishop of Birming- 
ham, in a striking sermon in Westminster 
Abbey on June 9th. 

‘‘Seience finds everywhere in Nature 
uniform sequences which are never brok- 
en,’’ said Dr. Barnes, 

‘‘That God can alter the mode of expres- 
sion of His will no one doubts, but that 
He actually takes, or has taken in the past, 
such action is now generally doubted. 

‘*A recent commentary on the Bible in 
which Bishop Gore’s influence has been 
paramount concedes evolution and seeks to 
retain miracle. The concession, which vir- 
tually no one disputes, undermines that 
authority of the Bible on which the whole 
Anglican position is built.’’ 

The vast majority of living Churehmen 
who had felt the influence of scientific 
method found miracles no aid to faith. 

‘‘They are made uneasy by many things; 
in particular the problem of evil was per- 
haps more acutely perplexing than ever. 
But they will not accept the view of those 
who would eut the universe into two parts 
and see God in the supernatural, while 
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itually allowing that the natural has 
saped from His control,’’ said Dr. Barnes. 

‘Instead of such a dualism of Nature 

nd super-Nature, the modern Christian 

inds a unity throughout Nature; within 

b's unity the spiritual emerges from the 
ysical and biological. Having thus 
rged, it exists by virtue of its own 
lity. 

‘The spiritual authority of Jesus must 

spiritually discerned ; it cannot be sub- 
itiated by proof that He had exceptional 
ower to control Nature or to heal disease.”’ 
any of the younger clergy, who ac- 
epted the name of Modernist, were not 

‘epared to deny, but they regard them- 
elves under no obligation to defend, the 
miraculous records of the New Testament. 
Such controversy, they felt, was best 
ignored in order that the main work of re- 
ligious revival might be done. 

They recognized, what no man could de- 
ny, that the scientific attitude towards 
miracle aided the destructive criticism now 
being applied to the Gospels. 

Men turned to science because they be- 
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lieved scientific leaders to be honest guides, 
free from the temptations of orthodoxy. 

Often the result among the more educated 
of our religious people was an un*ormu: 
lated creed by which they guided their 
lives. Often they found public worshir 
cold and formal, withered and dry. Per- 
sonally he would welcome experimental 
changes in their modes of worship provided 
they were subject to wise restraint. 

Though it might thus have withdrawn 
men from public worship, the increasing 
authority of science since the war has been 
of great utility. 

During the war violent emotional dis- 
turbances brought into existence strange 
beliefs. Primitive religious fancies awoke 
to new life. In their own Church there 
was a deplorable outburst of what they 
usually termed medieval beliefs. 

‘*Queer types of credulity also flourished 
under the name of theosophy. Descendants 
of the Witch of Endor found numerous 
clients. They could be thankful that the 
mental atmosphere created by passion and 
fear had largely passed away.”’ 
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